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EDITORIAL 


The  radio,  if  we  were  only  told  about  it  and  had  no 
experience  of  it,  would  be  as  unbelievable  as  prayer  is  to 
some  people.  We  talk  with  our  friends  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  receive  their  messages  in  our  own  homes.  Yet 
some  people  still  express  doubt,  or  positive  unbelief,  con¬ 
cerning  prayer  which  speaks  with  God,  who  is  everywhere 
about  us,  and  receives  answer  from  Him.  Do  they  think 
themselves  able  to  do  what  God  cannot?  The  ancients 
made  their  own  gods;  some  moderns  do  the  same,  they 
make  themselves  to  be  gods;  they  claim  a  greater  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  world  than  they  think  God  has  in  the  universe. 

A  woman  preacher  in  a  very  liberal  pulpit  recently 
expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  soon  use  God  as  we 
now  use  electricity.  She  was  so  liberal  that  she  had 
slipped  back  far  behind  the  times;  people  of  prayer  have 
been  using  God  as  we  now  use  electricity,  and  for  a  long, 
long  time.  The  hand  moves  a  little  lever  that  turns  on 
the  electric  current;  in  like  manner  the  hand  of  prayer 
turns  on  the  power  of  God  and  gets  a  message  in  re¬ 
sponse,  fills  the  life  with  light,  and  does  wondrous  things. 
Move  up.  Madam  preacher;  you  are  not  as  Modern  as 
you  think  you  are.  People  of  the  "secret  place  of  the 
Most  High”  have  known  that  for  a  long  time. 

- ♦ - 

He  was  an  old  workman  from  the  steelmill  district,  in¬ 
telligent,  keen,  well-informed  and  a  thinker.  We  were 
marooned  by  a  terrific  downpour  of  rain  and  had  taken 
shelter  beneath  the  awning  of  a  great  store.  We  discussed 
the  economic  depression  and  the  strikes,  the  ever  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  workmen,  and  the  never  ending  strife  between 
the  laborers  and  the  employers.  He  announced  his  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  world  of  industry  in  a  single  pregnant 
remark;  "The  men  who  build  the  houses  ought  to  be 
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able  to  live  in  the  houses,  but  they  are  not;  the  men  who 
make  the  automobiles  ought  to  be  able  to  ride  in  the  auto^ 
mobiles,  but  they  are  not.”  I  agreed  that  such  was  a 
laudable  ambition,  it  certainly  represented  a  theory  of  life 
which  had  at  first  glance  a  very  natural  attractiveness. 

1  pondered  that  sentiment  until  it  propounded  to  me 
an  equally  suggestive  question:  Should  any  one  live  in  a 
house  who  does  not  deserve  the  house,  or  ride  in  an  autO" 
mobile  who  does  not  deserve  such  a  privilege?  Are  not 
the  better  things  of  life  for  a  reward  of  merit?  For  them 
to  go  indiscriminately  to  everybody  is  that  communism 
which  cuts  the  nerve  of  individual  incentive  and  reduces 
all  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
reward  of  merit,  but  each  one  may  attain  to  every  good 
thing,  then  the  incentive  to  merit  has  passed  away  and 
even  the  incentive  to  achievement  is  no  more. 

How  many  will  strive,  if  none  need  to  do  so? 

- ♦ - 

The  American  Standard  has  become  an  American 
fetish;  in  the  mind  of  many  people  it  is  the  principal  object 
of  worship.  An  idol  worshiper  once  examined  his  god. 
and  finding  it  a  hollow  image  and  full  of  rats,  he  knocked 
it  to  pieces.  An  examination  of  this  American  fetish  will 
make  an  equally  discreditable  discovery.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  American  Standard  is  a  large  income 
for  everybody  and  a  generous  disposition  to  spend.  It  looks 
well  on  the  outside,  but,  like  the  heathen  worshiper,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  its  insides.  What  does  this  fetish  con- 
tain?  For  what  do  the  American  people  spend  this  in¬ 
creased  income?  In  the  maw  of  this  plethoric  creature  we 
find  .  .  .  automobiles,  and  more  automobiles,  and  fur  coats 
and  beauty  parlors  and  golf  clubs,  and,  for  all  these  lux¬ 
uries,  installment  contracts!  And  Big  Business  on  the 
throne  said,  "If  at  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cor¬ 
net,  fiute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery  and  dulcimer  and  all  kinds 
of  music  ....  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  which 
I  have  made.”  Well,  the  people  did  fall  down  and  wor¬ 
ship,  but  they  were  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery 
furnace  just  the  same. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  statement  o/  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Friends  Service  Committee  arc  most  opportune  in  view 
of  the  meeting  of  the  disarmament  conference  at  Geneva 
in  February,  1932: 

“President  Hoover  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  voiced  the  growing  conviction  of 
millions  of  men.  when  he  said  that  the  present  world-wide 
economic  crisis  is  the  result  of  the  World  War.  .  .  . 

“Armaments  are  the  expression  of  a  philosophy  of  inter- 
national  conduct  and  their  very  existence  tends  to  perpet^ 
uate  this  philosophy.  War  is  not  inevitable  except  as 
armaments  tend  to  make  it  so.  It  is  not  rational  or  natural 
for  a  civilization  to  attempt  to  destroy  itself,  but  this 
disaster  is  likely  to  happen  if  men  continue  irrationally 
to  think  about  it  and  plan  for  it.  .  .  . 

“Are  the  religious  forces  of  the  world  content  to  wait 
until  economic  necessity  has  impelled  the  result  foretold 
by  prophetic  vision?  It  is  our  hope  that  the  day  of  free¬ 
dom  from  the  menace  of  war  may  be  hastened  through 
the  dynamic  of  religious  faith.  The  churches  of  America 
could  devote  this  period  to  a  great  crusade  on  behalf  of 
the  abolition  of  war  preparation.  Such  a  crusade  could 
definitely  affect  the  results  at  Geneva  and  could  thereby 
change  the  course  of  human  affairs.” 

- * - 

A  RECENT  magazine  article  (McCall’s,  November,  1931), 
argues  vigorously  and  seductively  for  the  complete  divorce 
of  the  prohibition  issue  from  religion.  There  are  indeed 
many  reasons  beside  religious  reasons  why  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should 
stand  and  be  strictly  enforced.  And  such  economic  and 
sociological  reasons  undoubtedly  appeal  to  a  great  many 
persons  much  more  strongly  than  any  religious  reasons. 
But  no  reform  in  the  life  of  a  people  can  succeed  without 
a  moral  dynamic.  And  every  effort  of  the  humanists  to 
produce  a  moral  dynamic  divorced  from  religion  has 
ended  in  utter  and  dismal  failure.  Morality  divorced 
from  religion,  from  acknowledgment  of  our  responsibility 
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to  God,  has  no  mandate.  If  God  is  never  to  come  into 
the  Garden  and  say,  “Adam,  where  are  you?"  then  a  God¬ 
forsaken  world  will  surely  say,  "Why  worry?” 

This  whole  movement  for  such  a  “Reno  divorce"  of 
prohibition  from  religion  has  in  it  or  about  it  a  suspicion 
of  the  desire  to  divorce  as  far  as  possible  the  influence 
of  religious  people  from  the  discussion.  A  young  minister 
was  tempted  with  a  rather  flattering  invitation  to  address 
some  kind  of  social  club,  but  was  asked  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  religion.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  all  the  time,  and  that,  while  he  did  not 
always  preach  on  every  occasion,  he  never  accepted  a 
stipulation  that  religion  was  taboo.  To  divorce  religion 
from  this  issue  would  divorce  religious  people  from  it. 
How  much  have  the  irreligious  ever  done  to  further  this 
reform  or  any  other? 

- ♦ - 

Senatorial  investigations  are  the  vogue  just  now. 
Sometimes  they  accomplish  something  good;  too  often  the 
members  of  the  investigating  commission  are  serving  their 
novitiate  in  the  field  of  enterprise  investigated.  Yet  the 
very  role  assigned  them  requires  them  to  assume  a  kind 
of  omniscience  in  the  affairs  of  veterans  in  the  business 
investigated.  A  hesitant  attitude  before  the  public  would 
make  them  ridiculous.  So  they  sometimes  make  oracular 
pronouncements  that  would  wreck  affairs  which  wisdom 
has  been  trying  to  perfect  for  half  a  century.  It  is  still 
true  that  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

- ♦ - 

Now  SEVEN  of  the  great  denominations  of  America  have 
decided  to  start  a  "senatorial  investigation"  of  their  own, 
an  investigation  of  some  of  the  fields  of  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  positions  which  the  members  of  the  investigat¬ 
ing  commission  hold  in  the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  land  clearly  indicate  that  most  of  them  have  been 
long  engaged  in  fields  of  endeavor  far  removed  from 
Christian  Missions  in  foreign  lands;  this  "investigation" 
is  indeed  their  novitiate  as  missioners.  Those  who  have 
lived  for  forty  years  in  mission  lands  and  those  who  for 
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forty  years  have  been  traveling  back  and  forth  know  the 
many  pitfalls  that  await  the  toddling  steps  of  first-timers, 
however  wise  they  may  be  at  home.  And  the  wiser  they 
are  at  home,  the  more  inclined  they  are  to  attempt  the 
role  of  wiseacres.  The  stupid  pronouncements  of  hasty 
foreign  visitors  to  America  may  well  temper  the  ‘‘findings” 
of  this  ‘‘senatorial  investigation”. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  special 
Committee  of  Congress  to  discover  the  facts  concerning 
Communism  in  America.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  Chairman, 
need  no  comment: 

“The  following  is  a  definition  of  communism,  a  world¬ 
wide  organization  advocating :  ( 1 )  Hatred  of  God  and 
all  forms  of  religion;  (2)  destruction  of  private  property, 
and  inheritance;  (3)  absolute  social  and  racial  equality; 
promotion  of  class  hatred;  (4)  revolutionary  propaganda 
through  the  Communist  International,  stirring  up  com¬ 
munist  activities  in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  cause 
strikes,  riots,  sabotage,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war;  (5)  de¬ 
struction  of  all  forms  of  representative  or  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments,  including  civil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  trial  by  jury;  (6)  the 
ultimate  and  final  objective  is  by  means  of  world  revolu¬ 
tion  to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  so-called  proletariat 
into  one  world  union  of  soviet  socialist  republics  with  the 
capital  at  Moscow. 

‘‘Modern  communism  begins  with  the  ‘Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,’  by  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels, 
two  apostate  Jews,  which  appeared  in  January,  1848.  A 
large  percentage  of  all  the  known  communist  district  or¬ 
ganizers  are  of  Jewish  origin. 

“In  the  three  big  communist  strikes,  at  Passaic,  New 
Bedford,  and  Gastonia,  every  artifice  was  used  to  arouse 
public  sympathy  in  order  to  raise  a  large  campaign  chest 
for  the  communist  organizers,  the  larger  percentage  of 
which  never  reached  or  benefited  the  strikers,  but  was 
used  for  communist  literature,  propaganda,  and  agitation. 
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“During  the  Gastonia  strike  there  was  a  bloody  conflict 
between  the  communist-led  textile  workers  and  the  police, 
in  which  the  chief  of  police  was  shot  and  killed  and  two 
of  his  assistants  wounded.  Seven  communists  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  long  terms  in  prison,  but  jumped  their  bonds 
and  went  to  Russia,  where  they  presumably  are  today. 
The  International  Labor  Defense,  headed  by  J.  Louis  Eng- 
dahl  a  well-known  communist,  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  cooperated  in  the  defense  of  the  con¬ 
victed  strikers  and  assisted  in  securing  the  money  for  the 
bail  bonds  from  the  Garland  fund,  which  was  forfeited. 

“The  Young  Pioneers  are  encouraged  to  wage  a  relent¬ 
less  combat  against  all  forms  of  religious  belief  and  to 
hold  their  own  parents  in  contempt  and  disobey  them  if 
they  maintain  any  faith  in  God.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  Young  Pioneers  to  be  merely  irreligious,  but  they 
must  be  anti-religious.  In  many  instances  the  parents  of 
these  children  encourage  them  and  instill  the  doctrines  of 
communism  in  them  at  home. 

“The  most  tragic  and  appalling  situation  in  Soviet  Russia 
is  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  young  children  attending 
the  public  schools  are  taught  each  day  hatred  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  God  and  of  all  religious  faith  and  beliefs.  This 
instruction  is  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
if  they  fail  to  carry  out  their  orders  they  lose  their  jobs. 
These  young  school  children  are  also  taught  to  hold  their 
parents  in  contempt  and  disobey  them  if  they  maintain 
any  belief  or  faith  in  religion.  Documents  and  books  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  committee  indicate  that  the  most  terrible 
kinds  of  vice  are  encouraged  among  the  young  school 
children  in  order  to  break  down  their  family  influence, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.” 

- ♦ - 

My  friend  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  great  school  of  technology.  He  startled  me 
with  the  statement  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
were  wasted  in  educating  the  unfit.  It  was  not  that  these 
had  not  a  fair  measure  of  intellectual  ability,  but  that 
their  deficiency  was  in  the  will  to  win;  they  lacked  alto- 
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gether  that  determined  spirit  of  endeavor  which  is  necessary 
to  make  a  successful  career.  They  represent  the  spoiling 
of  a  good  drudge  to  make  a  worthless  drone.  No  longer 
fitted  for  a  career  of  manual  labor,  they  go  forward  to 
nothing  more  promising  than  to  clutter  up  the  way  for 
men  of  initiative  and  energy.  They  end  their  careers  by 
joining  the  army  of  discontent  and  never  come  to  a  real> 
ization  of  the  fact  that  they  early  sold  their  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage. 

- ♦ - 

Prosperity  by  taxation  is  the  latest  panacea  for  eco¬ 
nomic  ills.  The  idea  is  to  tax  the  people  who  even  now 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  out  of  the  proceeds 
to  start  the  wheels  of  industry  and  pay  for  the  employment 
of  many  now  idle.  The  prolific  brain  of  Editor  Hearst 
first  gave  birth  to  this  lusty  economic  infant.  By  a  five 
billion  loan  to  be  repaid  by  taxation  (on  beer)  the  wheels 
of  industry  are  to  be  set  a-going  and  prosperity  to  be  made 
to  order.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  also,  and  a  lot 
of  municipal  leaders  in  many  cities,  propose  similar  pros¬ 
perity  on  a  smaller  scale  by  taking  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers.  It  does  not  take  much  economic 
sense  to  perceive  that  this  is  nonsense;  prosperity  is  a 
natural  pi;oduct  of  supply  and  demand,  a  sufficient  supply 
and  an  adequate  demand.  The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hearst  and 
his  little  imitators  is  that  they  have  overlooked  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  supplying  an  adequate  demand,  or  any  demand 
at  all,  for  the  enormous  product  of  their  curtificially  stim¬ 
ulated  industry.  The  present  distress  is  fundamentally 
a  buyers’  strike;  people  almost  universally  and  by  common 
impulse  have  curtailed  their  buying;  this  caused  unem¬ 
ployment  and  compelled  many  others  to  curtail  buying; 
the  demand  is  lacking.  To  increase  the  supply  by  artific¬ 
ial  stimulation  without  a  market  for  the  goods  would 
soon  multiply  our  present  difficulty. 
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“Digging  is  a  splendid  adventure,  only  justifiable  by  a 
perfection  in  doing  it,  which  it  is  hard  to  come  by.  The 
reseaurches  connected  with  it  need  vision  and  an  ordered 
imagination.”  This  delightful  expression  concerning  exca* 
vations  in  Bible  lands  will  get  a  smile  of  recognition  and 
appreciation  from  everyone  of  experience  in  that  work; 
especially  the  “vision”  and  the  “ordered  imagination”. 
The  inexperienced  are  too  ready  to  consider  it  rather  a 
“disordered  imagination”.  Not  so.  The  quotation  is  from 
Hilda  Petrie,  the  Hon.  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  work 
of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt  and  is 
appended  to  a  report  of  the  great  work  of  Sir  Flinders 
Petrie  at  Beth  Pelet,  which  identification  Sir  Flinders  has 
given  to  the  ruins  known  as  Tell  el  Para.  Few,  if  any 
other,  could  write  after  a  report  of  work  of  excavation 
“XXXVth  Year”.  If  anyone  ever  can  acquire  an  “ordered 
imagination”,  surely  then  this  distinguished  Egyptologist; 
and  those  who  have  observed  his  work  day  by  day  in  the 
field  know  how  absolutely  his  “ordered  imagination”  is 
shot  through  and  through  with  a  sturdy  common  sense 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  an  “ordered  imagination”. 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  common 
sense  in  the  necessary  use  of  imagination  in  archaeological 
work 'which  this  pleasing  quotation  from  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  affords.  Whenever  archaeological  interpretation  goes 
astray  it  is  almost  invariably  at  this  point,  the  deficiency 
is  in  the  application  of  common  sense,  perhaps  sometimes 
a  lack  of  it!  The  only  safe  principle  of  interpretation  is 
the  Continuity  of  Nature,  including  human  nature;  this 
principle  holds  good  in  all  ages,  among  all  peoples,  in 
every  land.  The  most  cultured  scientist  of  today  ma¬ 
rooned  upon  a  desert  island  would  begin  his  life  tomorrow 
morning  in  the  Stone  Age;  he  would  take  a  stone  with 
which  to  crack  a  cocoanut. 

Now,  one  application  of  common  sense  in  interpretation 
has  been  fermenting  in  my  mind,  its  application  to  the 
determining  of  the  time  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  Incidentally  the  determining 
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of  this  question  would  also  determine  many  other  ques- 
tions  of  Old  Testament  Chronology.  The  test  application 
of  this  principle  to  this  question  would  be.  At  what  period 
of  Egyptian  history  do  Israelite  remains  begin  to  appear 
in  Palestine?  If  they  shall  appear  to  begin  in  all  parts  of 
the  land  at  about  one  and  the  same  time  in  Egyptian 
history,  all  adverse  critical  and  archaeological  opinions 
will  have  to  give  way.  Israelite  remains  cannot  appear 
generally  until  the  Israelites  appear,  and  they  cannot 
have  appeared  without  leaving  at  once  evidences  of  their 
incoming.  Such  would  be  a  long  and  exacting  investiga- 
tion,  but  1  purpose  after  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion 
of  Old  Testament  Chronology  begun  in  this  issue  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  to  make  it,  if  someone  else,  instigated 
by  this  hint,  does  not  beat  me  to  it.  All  other  consider^ 
ations  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  result,  whether  it  be 
to  establish  the  late  date  of  the  Exodus  in  the  time  of  the 
XIXth  Dynasty,  the  earlier  date  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
or  even  the  astonishing  claim  of  a  recent  investigator  that 
it  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century 
B.  C.,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Middle  Bronze 
city  at  Jericho  reported  by  Dr.  Garstang.  and  in  seeming 
agreement  with  the  215  years  of  Gal,  3:17  according  to 
some  interpreters.  What  all  of  us  wish  is  to  know  the 
facts,  know  the  truth,  “and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
free  in  this  case  from  this  endless  wrangle.  For  my  part 
I  cannot  see  that  it  makes  a  particle  of  difference  which 
view  is  right,  so  that  it  really  is  right.  It  will  upset  some 
body’s  chronology,  but  it  will  not  upset  the  Bible  chron¬ 
ology.  but  simply  inform  us  concerning  it. 

At  Beth  Pelet  (Tell  el  Para)  Sir  Flinders  finds  as  usual 
the  Israelite  remains  associated  with  Philistine  remains. 
This  is  at  once  one  instance  of  the  place  in  Egyptian 
history  at  which  Israel  is  found  in  Palestine.  The  same 
association  of  Israelites  and  Philistines  was  found  at 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim  (Kirjath-sepher) .  The  incoming  of  these 
Sea  Peoples  is  well  established  in  Egyptian  history.  As 
however  they  continued  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
land  this  association  of  Israelites  and  Philistines  does  not 
fix  definitely  the  date  of  the  incoming  of  Israel.  From 
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tombs  at  Tell  el  Fata  the  Cretan  pottery  and  bronze  work 
reveal  much  of  the  culture  of  the  Philistines,  of  whom 
we  learn  also  from  the  story  of  Samson. 

Dr.  Albright,  my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  exca-- 
vations  at  Kirjath-sepher  as  well  as  the  explorations  at 
Sodom,  has  been  still  carrying  on  his  extensive  topograph¬ 
ical  work  in  Palestine,  though  busy  a  large  part  of  the 
year  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  long  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  technical  article  from  his  pen  appears  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Palestine  Oriental  Society  concerning  the  perennial 
puzzle  of  the  location  of  the  first  capital  of  Samaria,  the 
northern  kingdom,  the  ancient  Tirzah.  The  whole  question 
is  intricately  involved  in  the  larger  question  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisions  of  Solomon,  which  seem  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  have  been  carried  over  into  the  administration  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  These  administration  divisions  as 
they  were  continued  by  the  kings  of  Israel  at  Samaria 
have  been  learned  from  the  potsherds  of  the  wine  and 
oil  cellars  of  King  Ahab.  The  general  location  of  Tirzah 
is  indicated  by  these  sherds  to  have  been  northeast  of 
Samaria.  That  region  has  been  minutely  searched  by 
Albright  and  by  Alt  without  any  very  definite  result. 
Most  old  Palestinian  names  cling  to  the  soil,  and  so  this 
one  probably  does  somewhere.  As  yet  it  eludes  discovery. 
It  is  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  competent  Palestin¬ 
ian  scholars,  in  addition  to  the  two  mentioned,  Pere  Vin¬ 
cent,  Dr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Garstang  and  Dr.  Dalman,  are 
continually  at  work  correcting  the  topographical  map  of 
the  land.  Ere  long  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  map  to 
displace  our  Biblical  atlases,  which  now  contain  so  many 
mistakes. 

Dr.  Nielsen,  Danish  scholar,  now  appears  with  a  new 
discussion  of  the  sites  at  Petra.  He  has  done  much  work 
there  and  his  conclusions  are  marked  with  much  common 
sense  and  a  freedom  from  the  too  common  tendency  to 
interpret  everything  the  ancients  did  as  having  a  cult 
significance,  as  though  they  did  not,  like  all  other  people, 
have  a  secular  ordinary  life  as  well  as  a  cult.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  Dr.  Nielsen  presents  his  material  not  entirely  con- 
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structively,  but  rather  destructively,  in  the  form  of  a  rather 
drastic  criticism  of  the  work  of  two  of  his  predecessors. 
Dr.  Dalman  and  Dr.  Bruennow.  He  seems  also  not  to 
know,  or  else  completely  ignores  the  work  done  there  by 
still  other  explorers,  except  the  engineer  Kennedy.  Had 
he  known  of  the  work  of  Dr.  George  Robinson  of  the 
Presbyterian  Seminary,  Chicago,  who  visited  Petra  meuiy 
times  and  over  a  long  period  of  ye£u:s,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  this  author  had  preceded  him  in  the  wider 
interpretation  of  the  ruins.  He  does  not  reduce  the  cult 
objects  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  does  Nielsen,  but  stops 
far  short  of  the  other  extreme  of  Dalman,  who  was  inclined 
to  find  a  sanctuary  in  every  building  or  cutting  made  at 
Petra.  The  middle  position  of  Robinson  is  probably  more 
nearly  the  correct  one.  Soon,  it  is  hoped,  extensive  exca- 
vation  at  Petra  will  be  allowed  by  the  turbulent  tribesmen 
and  then  we  may  all  know  the  facts  about  this  mystery 
city. 

Speaking  of  mystery  cities,  they  are  not  all  in  the 
deserts  of  Asia.  Oliver  Ricketson,  representating  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  has  been  digging 
deep  into  the  Mayan  ruins  at  Uazactun,  Guatemala.  He 
went  down  to  the  rock  fondation  and  found  Mayan  relics 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Mayan  calendar  is 
completely  understood  and  that  the  earliest  date  found  is 
68  A.  D.,  but  he  estimates  their  history  to  go  back  to 
about  600  B.  C.  He  asserts  quite  positively  that  the 
Mayans  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land.  But 
the  evidence  he  gives  will  hardly  sustain  so  large  a  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Mayan  relics  on  the  rock  at  the  bottom  do 
indicate  probably,  though  not  certainly,  that  they  were  the 
first  to  build  on  that  site,  though  they  might  have  cleared 
away  the  buildings  of  predecessers.  But  even  if  they  were 
really  first  on  this  site,  that  is  no  proof  that  no  others 
preceded  them  elsewhere. 

The  resemblance  of  Mayan  remains  to  Egyptian  and 
especially  to  Babylonian  remains  is  a  constant  tempta¬ 
tion  to  connect  them  with  those  oriental  nations  historically. 
But  there  are  other  things  beside  historical  relation  that 
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produce  resemblances,  as  materials  available,  danger  of 
earthquakes,  and  even  universal  mathematical  principles. 
This  last  frequently  accounts  for  resemblances  in  design 
and  decoration. 

Now  we  have  what  is  announced  to  be  a  new  version 
of  the  Flood  story.  It  comes  from  Yale,  not  from  the 
distinguished  Babylonian  scholar.  Dr.  Dougherty,  but  from 
a  Fellow  of  the  University,  Dr.  Paul  Romanoff.  The 
discovery  of  Dr.  Romanoff  informs  us  that  both  rain  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep  caused  the 
Flood.  Well,  he  did  not  need  to  find  a  Babylonian  tablet 
to  get  that  idea.  If  he  had  read  carefully  his  Bible,  he 
would  have  had  all  that  information,  and  more  besides. 
He  would  have  discovered  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  was  the  initial  and  great  cause 
as  any  one  would  know  who  calculated  how  long  it  would 
have  to  rain  to  cover  any  mountains!  Even  his  discovery 
that  the  Flood  lasted  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  is  also 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  Biblical  account.  Moreover  the 
theory  of  the  Flood  which  he  deduces  from  his  “discovery” 
is  only  somewhat  newer  than  the  Biblical  story,  but  not 
at  all  new.  Dr.  Wright  of  Oberlin  many  years  ago  in  his 
great  work  on  superficial  Geology  presented  just  such  a 
theory  of  submergency  and  emergence.  Many  geologists 
have  repudiated  his  views.  Some  years  ago  when  I  pre- 
sented  that  view  in  Nankin,  China,  some  scientific  gentle^ 
men  among  the  missionary  force  nearly  took  a  fit.  Never- 
theless,  Wright’s  theory  more  nearly  conforms  to  the 
only  historical  narrative  we  have  and  also  agrees  with 
some  very  marked  and  remarkable  geological  phenomena. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  Dr.  Romanoff  right,  and  also  Dr. 
Wright  long  before. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL- 
EVOLUTION  OR  REVELATION? 

By  Professor  A.  H.  Baldinger,  D.D. 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith  has  characterized  the 
Semitic  peoples  as  "the  great  middle-men  of  the  world." 
They  have  well  earned  the  title.  Located  as  they  are  on 
that  great  parallelogram  known  as  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
and  concentrated  as  they  always  have  been  in  that  fertile 
northwest  strip  of  the  peninsula  known  as  Syria-Palestine, 
the  descendants  of  Shem  have  been  the  world’s  middle¬ 
men  in  geography,  in  history,  in  commerce,  in  war.  and  in 
religion. 

Geographically,  the  Semitic  home  occupies  middle  ground 
with  respect  to  three  continents.  Stretching  away  to  the 
east  is  Asia,  on  the  northwest  lies  Europe,  southwest  is 
Africa.  By  virtue  of  its  central  location.  Syria-Palestine 
was  bound  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  history  of 
ancient  civilization.  A  glance  at  the  map  reveals  at  once 
its  strategic  position. 

Historically,  the  Semitic  people  stand  midway  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  between  the  great  empires  of 
yesterday  and  those  which  go  to  make  up  the  modern 
world.  Td  travel  across  the  land  of  the  Semite  from  the 
Taurus  mountains  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  to  the  Suez  Canal,  is  to  see  the  dead  past  in  the 
living  present.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  uncover 
the  records  of  ancient  civilization  without  digging  in  oriental 
soil  that  has  always  been  and  remains  to  this  day  in  the 
possession  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  their  numerous  kinsmen. 

From  time  immemorial  they  have  been  also  the  middle¬ 
men  of  commerce,  the  carriers  between  east  and  west. 
For  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  years  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Europe  flowed  into  Asia,  and  the  wealth  of  Asia 
into  Europe  and  Africa  over  the  historic  trade  routes  that 
ran  zigzag  across  Syria-Palestine. 

In  no  sphere  is  the  intermediary  position  of  the  Semite 
more  dramatically  illustrated  than  in  the  military  history 
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of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern.  Standing  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  between  Africa  and  Asia,  he 
has  seen  the  armies  of  the  east  and  the  armies  of  the  west, 
northern  armies  and  southern  armies  in  endless  procession 
marching  by  and  through  his  home,  and  has  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  their  battles  whether  he  would  or  no.  From 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  to  the  days  of  Allenby  countless 
military  thrusts  have  been  delivered  across  his  territory. 
Some  one  has  rightly  observed  that  if  Belgium  has  been 
the  cock-pit  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  Syria-Palestine 
has  been  the  cook-pit  of  three  continents,  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

Finally,  the  Semitic  peoples  have  been  the  religious 
“middle-men  of  the  world.”  In  a  very  unique  way  they 
have  been  intermediary  between  God  and  man.  As  the 
religious  teachers  of  mankind,  they  have  given  to  the 
world  its  three  great  monotheisms,  and  the  only  three  re¬ 
ligions  that  approximate  universality. 

It  is  the  religious  service  of  the  Israelitic  branch  of 
the  Semitic  stock  to  which  attention  is  especially  invited. 
No  one  can  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  whose  national  history  and  religious  experiences 
form  the  content  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  have 
given  to  the  world  its  highest  faith,  its  noblest  system  of 
ethics,  its  highest  standard  of  morals,  its  greatest  prophets 
of  truth,  its  sublimest  conception  of  God.  The  question 
that  immediately  concerns  us  has  to  do  with  the  origin  and 
the  development  of  this  unique  Hebrew  faith.  Was  the 
religion  of  Israel  a  natural  development  or  a  supernatural 
revelation?  Was  it  nothing  more  than  a  natural  product 
of  the  human  mind  operating  according  to  ascertained 
psychological  laws?  Or  do  we  have  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  a  record  of  a  supernatural  revelation  that  transcends 
the  ordinary  laws  of  mind,  a  revelation  that  cannot  be 
entirely  accounted  for  on  naturalistic  grounds?  Was  it 
an  evolution,  or  a  revelation? 

Frankly  and  without  prejudice  let  us  admit  what  the 
facts  would  seem  to  prove,  viz,  that  the  revelation  of 
spiritual  truth  to  Israel  was  something  gradual,  progressive. 
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cumulative.  There  was  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Like  any  other  great  movement 
of  the  mind  and  spirit,  it  had  its  day  of  small  beginnings, 
when  knowledge  was  imperfect,  faith  was  narrow  and 
vision  limited.  Only  after  long  centuries  of  hard,  painful 
discipline,  did  it  finally  reach  its  highest  development  in  the 
period  of  the  canonical  prophets.  When  one  begins  to 
inquire  into  the  forces  and  influences  that  helped  to  shape 
the  culture  and  to  determine  the  faith  of  Israel,  he  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  is  something  more 
than  the  record  of  an  unending  series  of  miracles,  the" 
ophanies,  and  supernatural  displays  of  power.  Not  every¬ 
thing  in  the  religious  knowledge  and  spiritual  experience  of 
Israel  was  communicated  by  supernatural  means  and 
methods.  All  the  natural  factors  that  help  to  determine 
the  character  and  destiny  of  any  other  race  or  nation  enter¬ 
ed  also  into  the  making  of  God’s  chosen  people. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  character 
and  the  religion  of  Israel  plainly  show  the  marks  of  the 
geographic  conditions  amid  which  her  civilization  was 
wrought  out.  Obviously,  the  geography  and  topography 
of  a  country,  including  hills  and  valleys,  uplands  and  low¬ 
lands,  mountains  and  seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  climate  and 
natural  resources,  are  determining  factors  in  the  history  of 
any  people,  and  no  less  important  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Israel  than  in  the  history  of  modern  America.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  read  Old  Testament  history  intelligently 
without  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  geographic  stage 
upon  which  that  history  was  enacted. 

The  silence,  the  monotony,  the  mystery  of  the  lonely 
desert;  the  majesty  of  the  granite  peaks  of  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula;  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  with  its  rapid  descent 
from  Galilee  to  the  blue  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
rugged  rock-ribbed  hills  of  Judea;  the  numerous  vales,  the 
flowering  meadows,  and  wide  open  plains  of  Samaria  and 
Galilee;  the  mountains  of  the  north,  culminating  in  Carmel, 
Hermon,  and  the  Lebanons  with  their  far-flung  forests;  the 
varied  climate  with  its  sudden  changes  and  its  alternating 
seasons  of  rain  and  drouth;  the  storms  of  the  Syrian 
mountains  and  the  wonders  of  the  Syrian  sky;— all  this 
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vitally  affected  the  lif":  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
is  accurately  reflected  in  their  sacred  literature.  How  shall 
one  read  either  the  history  or  the  poetry  or  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  unless  in  imagination  he  can  see  the 
land  and  feel  the  climate  of  Syria- Palestine?  To  a  prophet 
like  Amos,  reared  amid  the  rough  hills  and  rugged  scenery 
of  southern  Judea,  nature  was  stern  and  life  was  serious. 
Quite  naturally  the  God  of  Amos  was  also  stern  and 
serious,  a  God  of  thunder  and  lightening,  of  wind  and 
storm  and  tempest.  On  the  other  hand,  Isaiah,  reared 
in  the  city  under  the  shadow  of  courts  and  palaces  and 
accustomed  to  royal  pomp  and  splendor,  "saw  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple.”  The  religious  decadence,  the  moral 
degeneracy,  and  final  dissolution  of  the  northern  tribes 
is  largely  explained  by  the  open,  easily  accessible  territory 
in  which  they  lived;  while  the  southern  tribes  secluded 
among  their  hills,  and  with  characters  as  rugged  as  the 
country  in  which  they  lived,  continued  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  longer  and,  indeed,  never  entirely  lost  their  identity 
until  the  Galilean  came  to  the  hills  of  Judea^ — and  also 
Titus.  Volumes  have  have  been  written  on  “The  Land 
and  People.”  To  place  one’s  ear  to  the  ground  of  Palestine 
is  to  hear  "the  sound  of  running  history.”  The  Old 
Testament  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  geography. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  admit  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  apart  from  the  cultural 
environment  of  the  Ancient-Orient  at  the  heart  of  which 
Israel  had  her  home.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  ground 
for  doubting,  and  less  reason  for  denying,  that  Israel 
shared  with  other  contemporary  peoples  many  of  their 
social  customs  and  religious  practices.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  of  the  "chosen  people”  as  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from,  and  unaffected  by,  the  Ancient-Oriental  culture- 
world  from  which  they  sprang  and  in  which  they  lived. 
Canaan  was  not  an  isolated  country,  without  any  inter¬ 
course  with  surrounding  nations,  a  land  in  which  Israel 
was  bound  to  live  as  on  an  island  in  order  to  preserve  her 
divine  covenants  and  distinctive  character. 
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During  the  past  seventy-five  yeiirs  research  work  in 
Syria- Palestine,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  plains 
of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  has  broughtito  light  vast  treasures 
of  collateral  material  that  has  not  only  confirmed,  but  has 
greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
records.  The  frequent  parallels  between  Israel's  customs, 
laws,  and  ritual,  and  those  of  Chaldea,  Babylon,  Canaan, 
and  Egypt  not  only  reveal  a  common  origin,  but  evidence 
a  constant  interplay  of  life  and  influence.  It  involves  no 
reflection  on  the  character  of  God’s  “chosen  people”  to 
recognize  what  history  affirms,  that  they  inherited  their 
Semitic  character,  their  religious  temperament,  and  their 
democratic  ideals  from  their  Aramean  and  Arabian  an¬ 
cestors.  Neither  does  it  militate  against  the  value  of  the 
Old  T estament  Revelation  to  acknowledge  what  would  seem 
to  be  equally  obvious,  that  Israel  inherited  the  best  and 
the  highest  in  religion  and  law  that  had  been  attained  by 
the  older  civilizations.  The  Babylonian  stories  of  creation, 
of  the  flood,  and  of  the  fall  may  lack  the  dignity  and  the 
religious  value  of  the  Hebrew  records,  but  the  fact  that 
bears  on  our  present  inquiry  is  that  the  Babylonian  and 
the  Hebrew  accounts  of  these  events  have  much  in  common. 
The  laws  of  Moses  and  the  laws  of  Hammurabi,  which 
latter  were  formulated  almost  a  thousand  years  before  Moses 
was  born,  have  many  striking  parallels.  We  cannot  here 
discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  between  these  two 
codes.  We  merely  call  attention  to  their  resemblances 
as  further  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  shared  with  other 
Semitic  peoples  a  common  historical  background.  Ex¬ 
cavations  at  Nineveh  and  at  Babylon,  in  Ur  and  Nippur, 
in  Palestine  and  southern  Arabia,  in  Egypt  and  northern 
Syria,  have  progressed  too  far  to  warrant  any  further  doubt 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  that  went  out  from  these 
ancient  cultures  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Jordan. 
While  it  is  as  easy  to  overestimate  as  it  is  to  underestimate 
this  influence,  there  is  little  ground  for  denying,  and  no 
reason  whatever  for  ignoring  its  deep  significance.  To  be 
sure,  Israel’s  culture  was  not  an  exact  copy  of  any  of  these, 
neither  was  it  entirely  distinct.  The  vital  question  after 
all  is  not.  What  was  the  origin  of  Israel’s  laws  and  cus- 
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toms,  of  her  forms  and  ritual?  but,  What  under  God  did 
Israel  make  of  her  laws  and  customs,  and  what  was  the 
spiritual  content  of  her  ritualistic  forms? 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  let  one  more  word  suffice. 
The  Old  Testament  has  nothing  to  fear  from  archeology. 
Moabite  Stones  and  Tel  El-Amarna  Tablets  do  no  hurt  to 
the  Old  Testament  records.  On  the  contrary,  wherever 
the  clear  searchlight  of  archeology  has  been  thrown  on  the 
canonical  Serptures,  the  latter  have  been  corroborated  and 
their  reliability  confirmed.  We  need  not  anticipate  any 
fatal  blows  from  the  spade  and  the  mattock. 

A  third  natural  factor  that  entered  into  Israel’s  experience 
and  helped  to  determine  the  form  and  content  of  her  faith 
was  one  that  can  hardly  escape  a  careful  student  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  refer  now  to  her  national  tragedies. 
From  the  day  when  the  Patriarch  Jacob  was  bereaved  of 
his  children  until  the  Roman  legions  battered  down  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and,  indeed,  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
Hebrew  people  have  suffered  an  unending  series  of  calam¬ 
ities,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  race. 
Bitter  experiences,  intensely  real  and  often  superlatively 
tragic,  came  to  them  in  rapid  succession,  compelling  them 
to  think,  to  ponder,  to  develop  inwardly.  Hardly  had  they 
escaped  from  one  disaster  until  they  were  face  to  face  with 
another.  Drouths  and  pestilences,  civil  wars  and  national 
revolutions,  internal  disorders  and  foreign  foes— impover¬ 
ished  vassals,  down-trodden  serfs,  helpless  captives,  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  to  be  slaughtered  or  scattered  among  the 
nations — they  were  seldom  out  from  under  tragedy  and 
never  for  very  long. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  fact  is  another  fact.  Israel 
was  never  entirely  without  her  moral  leaders  and  religious 
interpreters.  What  made  almost  every  great  crisis  in  her 
history  religiously  instructive  and  richly  fruitful  in  spiritual 
truth  as  Professor  Kent  reminds  us,  was  the  presence  in 
her  midst  of  certain  devoted  and  responsive  teachers,  seers 
and  prophets,  who  guided  the  people  in  times  of  peril  and 
interpreted  their  calamities  in  terms  of  religion,  thus  again 
and  again  fanning  the  flickering  torch  into  a  flame  and 
keeping  it  burning  on  the  altar  of  their  faith. 
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One  more  factor  must  be  taken  into  account  and  given 
its  full  value.  No  explanation  of  Israel’s  unique  place  in 
the  religious  history  of  mankind  would  be  adequate  if  it 
failed  to  reckon  with  a  certain  racial  quality  which  Renan 
was  pleased  to  call  “the  Semitic  genius  for  religion.”  It 
was  no  mere  accident  or  coincidence  of  history  that  the 
three  great  monotheisms,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  had  their  origin  in  the  Semitic  world,  and 
were  cultivated  and  matured  in  a  Semitic  environment. 
And  significantly  enough,  all  three  are  rooted  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  faith  as  their  primitive  soil.  The  greatest  prophetic 
nations  of  history  have  been  Semitic  nations.  The  highest 
voices  that  have  ever  spoken  for  God  have  been  Semitic 
voices.  The  purest  religions  this  world  has  ever  known 
are  Semitic  religions.  No  one  denies  this,  no  one  can 
deny  it.  The  Semitic  mind  is  instinctively  religious  and 
sensitively  spiritual.  Whence,  except  from  the  Semitic 
East  with  its  deeply  contemplative  and  intuitional  soul, 
could  "three  wise  men”  have  emerged  in  search  of  ’  the 
Christ  Child?  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  most 
spiritually  sensitive  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
spiritually  sensitive  race  should  become  the  channel  for  a 
religion  that  finally  culminated  in  a  Galilean — a  Galilean, 
who  as  a  son  of  man  was  a  Semite,  and  as  the  Son  of  God, 
our  Saviour. 

Let  us  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  with 
which  we  began.  Can  the  religion  of  Israel  be  entirely 
explained  on  purely  naturalistic  grounds,  or  must  we  also 
postulate  supernatural  grounds?  Was  it  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion,  or  a  supernatural  revelation?  The  answer  is,  it  was 
both.  Nothing  is  detracted  from  its  inherent  value  by 
frankly  recognizing  the  natural  influences  that  helped  to 
mold  its  form  and  to  determine  its  destiny.  Neither  does 
it  add  anything  to  a  rational  understanding  of  Israel’s  re¬ 
ligion  to  deny  its  supernatural  elements. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question.  How  explain  the 
religion  of  Israel?— we  are  face  to  face  with  a  miracle  that 
baffles  our  power  of  analysis.  There  are  things  here,  and 
they  are  the  finest,  the  noblest,  and  sublimest  things  of  re¬ 
ligion,  that  cannot  be  explained  on  naturalistic  grounds.  It 
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is  the  supreme  fact  of  her  history  that  a  power  not  of 
herself,  and  a  culture  not  of  any  other  people,  made  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soul  of  Israel,  touched  the  spirit  of  her  noblest 
leaders,  wrought  with  and  through  her  seers  and  prophets, 
and  achieved  results  that  merely  natural  causes  could  not 
possibly  have  accomplished.  Says  Sir  Edward  Strachey  in 
his  “Jewish  History  and  Politics,”  “Grant  as  much  or  as 
little  of  historical  value  to  the  narratives  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  (or  of  any  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament), 
as  the  severest  criticism  may  demand  or  the  temper  of 
the  critic  may  dispose  him  to  give,  these  narratives  are  still 
the  mirror  in  which  we  see  the  lineaments'  of  the  Hebrew 
mind,”  and  we  may  add,  the  lineaments  of  a  Self-revealed 
Deity. 

For  one  thing,  Kuenan’s  argument  for  “natural  develop¬ 
ment,”  and  Gunkel’s  thesis  based  on  “psychological  laws,” 
and  Duhm’s  hypothesis  which  allows  for  little  more  than 
“Providential  leading,”  these  theories  whether  taken  singly 
or  combined,  fail  to  account  for  the  one  supreme  fact  of  the 
Old  Testament,  viz,  its  ethical  monotheism.  They  do  not 
adequately  explain  the  moral  and  spiritual  content  of 
Israel’s  conception  of  God.  “Grant  as  much  or  as  little  of 
historical  value”  to  the  geography  of  Syria-Palestine,  to 
the  tragic  experience  of  Israel’s  history,  to  the  cultural  en¬ 
vironment  amid  which  she  lived,  and  to  the  religious  genius 
of  the  Semitic  mind^ — “grant  as  much  or  as  little  of  his¬ 
torical  value”  to  these  natural  factors  “as  the  severest 
criticism  may  demand  or  the  temper  of  the  critic  may 
dispose  him  to  give,”  they  were  not  sufficient  to  compose 
the  unity  and  the  unique  character  of  it  God  revealed  in 
and  through  the  religion  of  the  “chosen  people.” 

The  Semitic  world,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  big 
world  with  many  and  varied  types  and  tribes,  races  and 
nations.  There  were  Syrians,  Assyrians  and  Arabs,  Edom¬ 
ites  and  Moabites,  Ishmaelites  and  Amalekites,  Babylon¬ 
ians  and  Phoenicians,  all  of  them  Simon-pure  Semites,  not 
to  mention  Amorites,  Hittites,  Philistines,  and  Egyptians, 
who  were  partially,  if  not  largely,  Semitic.  And  remember 
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also  that  all  of  these  Semitic  peoples  lived  within  and 
around  the  great  Arabian  parallelogram.  They  had  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  lived  under  the  same  geographical  conditions, 
were  affected  by  the  same  cultural  environment,  none  of 
them  escaped  national  crises  similar  to  those  that  came  to 
Israel,  and  all  of  them  shared  the  same  deep  passion  for 
religion.  In  other  words,  all  the  early  Semitic  peoples  felt 
the  play  of  all  the  natural  influences  that  Israel  felt,  and 
had  the  same  opportunity  for  developing  an  ethical  mono¬ 
theism  that  Israel  had.  And  yet.  every  one  of  them  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  crude  religion  of  a  tribal  deity  into  an  un¬ 
ethical  and  rankly  immoral  polytheism,  while  Israel  alone 
moved  steadily  onward  and  upward,  until  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  peak  her  prophetic  eyes  saw  “the  Lord,  high  and  lifted 
up,”  a  personal  Spirit,  perfectly  good,  everywhere  present, 
who  in  holy  love  creates,  sustains,  and  orders  all — a  Divine 
Being  whose  name  is  “Wonderful.  Counsellor.  Mighty  God. 
Prince  of  Peace.”  who  should  one  day  have  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea.  and  under  whose  sway  nations  should  “beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.”  and  before  Whom  every  knee  should  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  He  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King 
of  kings.  And  the  thunder  of  Sinai  has  come  echoing 
down  the  centuries,  and  is  with  us  still.  “Hear.  O  Israel, 
(write  it  upon  the  doorposts  of  thy  house,  and  upon  thy 
gates).  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve!” 

We.  therefore,  take  our  stand  in  the  face  of  the  theory, 
which  is  not  without  its  defenders,  that  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  God  is  a  natural  product  of  the  human  mind. 
We  accept  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelation  in  the  midst  of 
humanity — a  revelation  which,  at  first  Israelitish,  afterwards, 
through  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  became  universal.  We 
dare  still  to  believe  and  to  affirm  with  Daniel  Webster, 
who  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  de¬ 
clared  that  “The  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  and  a  book  of 
doctrine,  and  a  book  of  morals,  and  a  book  of  religion,  the 
record  of  a  special  revelation  from  God." 


HOW  RATES  THE  AMERICAN  LAWYER? 


By  Jacob  M.  Lashly 
Of  the  St.  Louis  Bat 

At  a  time  when  notorious  criminal  lawyers  are  keeping 
themselves  so  much  before  the  public  in  the  defence  of 
still  more  notorious  criminals  to  the  discredit  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  professions,  this  address  before  the  Law  League 
of  America  and  in  large  part  published  here,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Commercial  Law  Journal,  is  a  welcome 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  suspicion  aroused  by  unworthy 
members  of  the  bar.  Originally  intended  for  the  legal 
fraternity,  it  will  be  interesting  and  informing  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  world  also,  and  in  general  will  help  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  lawyer  of  integrity  is  again  to  be  the 
leader  in  this  land  of  opportunity. — Editor. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

Recently  a  news  campaign  has  been  conducted  by  a 
great  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  my  home  city  evi¬ 
dently  levelled  indiscriminately  against  lawyers.  A  rising 
tide  of  criticism  and  comment  emanating  from  numerous 
sources  simultaneously  appears  to  be  warning  the  public 
to  be  upon  its  guard  against  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Numerous  dubious  transactions  and  isolated  instances  of 
misconduct  throughout  the  United  States  involving  lawyers 
have  appeared  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  upon  the  part 
of  the  press  and  a  growing  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the 
public  that  the  profession  of  the  bar  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  not  only  for  every  act  of  misconduct  or  im¬ 
propriety  committed  by  any  lawyer,  but  that  the  bar  gen¬ 
erally  is  failing  to  meet  its  obligations  and  opportunities  of 
citizenship  and  leadership.  Systematic  campaigns  upon  be¬ 
half  of  trust  companies  and  life  insurance  agents  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  connection  with  the  solicitation  of  the 
writing  of  wills,  trust  instruments  and  the  control  of  fiduci¬ 
ary  business  often  include  seductive  innuendoes  as  to  the 
lack  of  integrity,  or  worthiness  of  members  of  the  bar. 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  27th  annual  convention  of 
the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America  at  Toronto,  July  28,  1931. 
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Claim  departments  of  public  service  corporations  and  lia- 
bility  companies  add  the  weight  of  their  constant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  complaints  against  damage  suit  lawyers  which  ulti¬ 
mately  react  upon  the  reputation  of  the  entire  bar;  and 
finally  lawyers  have  themselves  added  numerous  counts 
to  their  own  indictment,  for  the  ethical  group,  which, 
for  convenience,  one  might  call  the  "right  wing” 
does  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  other  members  of 
the  bar  with  being  unfit  and  unworthy  of  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  its  clientele  and  of  the  public.  Nor  has 
the  "left  wing”  failed  to  fling  back  its  deflance,  accompanied 
by  spirited  countercharges  and  criticisms. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  type  of  pub¬ 
licity  which  is  resulting  from  these  multiplied  agencies  is 
beginning  to  detract  from  the  influence  of  the  bar  and  to 
diminish  the  prestige  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who,  by  their  outstanding  lives  of  integrity  and  constructive 
leadership,  have  builded  the  popularity  and  merited  the 
high  standing  always  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  men  of 
our  profession.  It  is  a  time  when  men  of  cool  and  steady 
temperament,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  will  stand 
like  rock  against  the  tides  of  adverse  opinion  engendered 
by  these  accumulating  forces.  I  have  desired  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  more  patent  causes  of  these  subversive 
signs  and  influences  so  that  in  thoughtful  resume  of  con¬ 
ditions  well  known  to  us  all  we  shall  be  better  fortified  to 
serve  our  profession,  our  country  and  our  fellow  men. 

It  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  hour 
represents  the  climax  of  an  age  which  has  been  surrendered 
to  industrialists  and  financiers.  Nothing  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  voluntary  surrender  of  all  rights  of  lead¬ 
ership  on  the  part  of  the  citizenry  of  our  country  to  the 
builders  of  industry  in  the  last  quarter  century.  In  the 
great  program  of  constructing  America  industrially,  com¬ 
mercially  and  economically,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lawyers 
have  not  been  called  into  the  first  places  of  leadership. 
The  man  of  the  hour  has  been  the  business  man.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  business  man  psychology  has  been 
urged  to  the  point  where  the  public  has  been  trained  to 
demand,  and  the  politicians  compelled  to  furnish,  candi- 
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dates  for  public  office  who  hold  or  are  reputed  to  have 
the  magic  qualifications  necessary  to  deliver  the  promised 
“business  administration.” 

Failures  of  the  business  man  leadership  are  frequently 
charged  to  the  bar  in  virtue  of  its  inability  to  prevent  or 
avert  their  evil  consequences. 

Let  us  briefiy  analyze  the  reasons  which  underlie  these 
suggested  conditions. 

The  popularity  of  the  legal  profession  responds  to  certain 
cycles  of  public  demand  for  the  type  of  training  which  its 
members  possess.  Whenever  the  emergencies  and  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  country  have  been  in  the  field  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics,  the  peculiar  talents,  habits  of  mind  and 
training  of  lawyers  have  been  found  better  suited  for  their 
solution  than  the  qualifications  of  others  and  men  of  our 
profession  have  been  called  to  multiplied  opportunities  for 
leadership  and  public  service  of  the  highest  and  greatest 
significance.  For  example  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  it  is  probable  that  the  lawyer  was  the  most 
heartily  disliked  and  thoroughly  distrusted  person  in  the 
new  republic.  The  colonial  settlers  were  a  nation  of 
debtors  upon  whom  it  was  supposed  that  the  lawyers 
preyed  in  their  capacity  as  collectors.  But  notwithstanding 
their  great  unpopularity,  the  historic  problems  which  first 
arose  in  this  period  of  Americanization  were  creative 
political  problems  with  the  solution  of  which  only  the  legally 
educated  mind  was  qualified  to  cope,  and  the  consequent 
turning  to  the  colonial  lawyer  for  leadership  was  natural 
and  inevitable.  The  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
learned  sagacity  and  constructive  ability  of  Jefferson,  found 
full  play  in  the  opportunities  of  the  hour.  The  Constitution 
is  unthinkable  without  Madison,  as  the  early  Supreme 
Court  is  bound  up  in  the  personality  of  John  Marshall.  In 
the  period  immediately  following  the  war  of  1812,  an 
agricultural  and  backwoods  people,  unused  to  free  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  and  poverty,  set 
about  the  business  of  building  a  nation.  The  primary  need 
was  a  structure  of  government  interpreted  to  the  people  by 
reasonable  rules  and  laws.  No  one  was  qualified  for  this 
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intricate  and  important  business  except  the  lawyers  of  the 
period.  It  was  the  time  of  greatest  development  of  the 
illustrious  American  Bar.  William  Pinckney.  Luther  Mar¬ 
tin.  Thomas  Emmett.  William  Wirt.  Joseph  Hopkinson. 
Jeremiah  Mason.  Daniel  Webster.  Joseph  Story.  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Henry  Clay — these  are  the  names  of  some  of 
the  greatest  leaders  the  country  has  offered  to  our  historian. 

No  other  period  has  demanded  or  developed  more  able, 
original  or  distinguished  lawyers  and  thinkers.  I  have  not 
asserted  that  the  Bar  of  America  has  ever  been  impoverish¬ 
ed  in  intellect  or  ability,  but  the  curve  of  its  popularity  and 
usefulness  has  always  attained  its  highest  point  when  its 
resources  have  been  called  out  to  further  the  objectives  to¬ 
wards  which  the  nation  was  then  engaged  in  striving. 

The  last  great  question  of  structural  government  which 
engaged  the  people  of  the  nation  and  drew  upon  its  great¬ 
est  minds  was  that  involving  the  secession  of  the  slave 
states.  About  that  problem  there  still  clustered  some 
famous  statesmen-lawyers.  Daniel  Webster.  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Henry  Clay.  Each  of  these  giants  laid 
down  the  cudgel  while  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  were  yet  unsettled  contro¬ 
versies.  These  issues  were  forever  removed  from 
the  field  of  debate  in  that  great  fratricidal  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  last  fund¬ 
amental  problem  in  the  formation  of  the  government  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view  in  the  urge  of  mighty  economic  and 
commercial  questions  which  were  pressing  for  solution.  The 
government  was  fashioned:  it  must  now  be  operated. 
Poverty  must  somehow  be  converted  into  wealth:  weakness 
into  power.  This  was  not  an  occasion  for  lawyers.  The 
summons  was  to  economists — the  magicians  of  finance,  the 
wizards  of  industry. 

What.  then,  have  been  the  fruits  of  their  leading  and 
what  are  the  evidences  of  a  return  to  primary  conditions 
and  needs,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  beckoning  to  the  legal 
profession  to  come  on  up  to  its  opportunity?  The  discussion 
of  these  questions  may  lead  us  somewhat  away  from  my 
title,  but  you  will  bear  with  me.  I  am  sure,  upon  my  assur- 
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ance  that  we  shall  find  the  exercise  interesting  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  unprofitable. 

In  the  building  of  the  great  industrial  and  financial  en¬ 
terprises  which  has  characterized  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  years  which  have  intervened,  one  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  may  be  mentioned  which  in  its  threefold 
aspects,  I  think,  has  contributed  most  largely  to  changes 
which  have  affected  the  opportunities  for  leadership  of 
lawyers.  I  refer  to  the  integrating  movements  in  the 
political,  in  the  industrial,  and  finally  in  the  financial  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nation. 

Time  will  permit  but  a  brief  reference  to  the  concentrat¬ 
ing  movements  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  government.  In 
the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  people  have  been  found  to 
abandon  many  of  the  primary  principles  of  states’  rights 
and  community  government  which  were  thought  to  be  so 
valuable  and  one  might  almost  say  marked  the  test  of 
patriotism  in  earlier  times.  The  concentration  of  political 
and  governmental  function  which  has  resulted  has  moved 
steadily  forward  in  three  parallel  columns.  First,  by  pro¬ 
gressive  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  and  through 
which  the  federal  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  upon  one 
theory  or  another  to  cover  nearly  every  field  of  private 
activity  or  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
various  states;  second,  the  outreaching  of  Congress  into 
legislative  fields  formerly  reserved  to  the  states  alone;  and 
third,  the  gradual  expansion  of  federal  control  by  authority 
of  the  people  themselves  in  amending  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  remove  it  as  a  bar  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  their  will  whenever  it  has  appeared  to 
stand  in  the  path  of  some  popular  reform  or  change. 

The  phenomenon  of  centralization  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  politics  and  government.  The  concentration  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  finance  has  been  an  even  more  eventful  factor 
in  recent  movements.  The  system  of  protective  tariffs,  de¬ 
signed  to  build  up  the  industrial  side  of  the  country’s  de¬ 
velopment  to  an  equality  with  the  agricultural  side,  has 
more  than  fulfilled  its  purpose.  The  country  has  come- 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  and  if  sold  upon  the  auction 
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block  should  bring  more  than  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
sixty  billions  of  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1929, 
there  were  more  than  forty  thousand  individual  millionaires, 
nearly  all  industrialists,  more  than  five  hundred  of  whom 
were  enjoying  an  income  of  over  one  million  dollars  per 
year;  a  goodly  number  had  incomes  of  over  five  million 
dollars  in  that  year.  With  approximately  one-seventh  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  we  have  accumulated  one- 
half  of  its  wealth  and  seventy  per  cent  of  its  life  insurance. 
Some  changes  in  the  status  and  position  of  the  lawyer  can 
be  noted  as  an  accompaniment  of  these  developments. 

Large  sections  of  the  vast  enterprises  controlling  and 
operating  the  mighty  machinery  of  this  wealth  have  been 
treated  to  efficiency  expedients,  such  as  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws,  income  tax  departments  and  experts  or 
corporation  and  syndicate  forming  enterprises  for  quantity 
production,  so  as  to  reduce  the  type  of  activities  formerly 
demanding  the  services  of  lawyers  to  the  plane  of  industrial 
or  commercial  departments  handled  and  managed  by  non¬ 
professional  clerical  forces.  The  trend  of  modern  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  frankly  toward  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  lawyers.  The  ‘great  railroads,  insurance  and  other 
public  or  quasipublic  service  corporations  have  followed  a 
similar  course,  finding  it  expedient  to  withdraw  their  legal 
business,  now  so  largely  specialized  and  bureaucratized, 
into  their  own  offices  and  departments. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  in  many  respects  the  most 
significant,  phase  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  em¬ 
ergence  of  the  banking  industry  into  the  domain  of  the 
law.  At  the  time  of  the  American  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence,  all  Europe  was  embarrassed  and  threatened  by  mon¬ 
opolies  in  ownership  of  lands  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
landed  gentry  to  bind  their  estates  against  alienation  in 
perpetuity  by  means  of  trusts.  The  House  of  Lords  at¬ 
tempted  to  curb  these  movements  in  England  in  the  year 
1805  by  founding  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  But  there 
is  evidence  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  reversion  to  the 
old  system  under  new  and  different  forms.  Let  us  examine 
this  statement. 
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Four  thousand  two  hundred  forty-seven  trust  institutions 
have  accumulated  fifty  billion  dollars’  worth  of  property, 
and  banks  other  than  trust  institutions  over  twenty-two 
billions  more.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  National  Banks  authorized  under  Section  11-K  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  had  established  trust  departments  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1930  and  were  administering  eighty 
thousand  trusts  with  trust  assets  aggregating  four  and  one- 
half  billions  of  dollars  and  in  addition  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  corporate  trusteeships  and  trusts  under  outstand¬ 
ing  bond  issues  of  the  value  of  twelve  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  trust  companies  other  than  National 
Banks  have  trust  assets  of  at  least  double  in  value  those 
in  the  hands  of  National  Banks,  so  that  the  aggregate  of 
trusted  assets  and  bank  owned  wealth  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1930  approximates  the  staggering  total  of  eighty-six 
billions  of  dollars.  Even  allowing  a  certain  latitude  in  the 
estimated  item,  it  is  manifest  that  these  institutions  now 
own  or  directly  control  almost  one-fourth  of  all  of  the 
property  of  the  nation.  The  infiuence  exerted  through  the 
use  and  investment  of  deposited  funds  and  the  association 
of  men  of  wealth  upon  the  boards  of  trust  companies  is  to 
be  considered  in  addition.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  item. 
In  the  midst  of  a  major  industrial  depression,  the  total  de¬ 
posits  on  December  31,  1930,  in  banking  institutions,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  amounted  to  more 
than  thirty-one  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  significant,  though 
not  especially  cheering,  that  while  the  amount  of  money 
in  general  circulation  on  September  30,  1930,  was  the 
lowest  since  the  year  1917,  the  percentage  of  currency  held 
by  or  for  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  agents  was  the  high¬ 
est  ever  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Both  banks  and  trust  companies  are  decreasing 
in  number  through  mergers  and  consolidations,  while  in¬ 
creasing  in  wealth  and  power  through  the  rapid  growth 
and  expansion  of  their  business.  To  visualize  the  final  de¬ 
velopment  of  one  great  central  money  institution  governing 
all  other  financial  interests,  exercising  an  autocratic  con¬ 
trol  over  all  borrowed  and  most  of  the  invested  capital 
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throughout  the  country  is  but  to  concede  a  continuation 
of  the  present  movements  and  trends. 

Is  this  an  overstatement?  Let  us  see.  In  a  report  upon 
the  growth  in  business  of  trust  institutions  during  the 
year  1930  submitted  to  the  Midwinter  Trust  Conference 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  last  February,  the 
following  summaries  were  disclosed: 

"In  the  number  of  nominations  of  trust  institutions  under 
wills  that  have  not  yet  become  operative  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  during  the  year  was  thirty-five  per  cent;  the  same 
rate  of  increase  was  maintained  in  the  number  of  appoint¬ 
ments  under  wills  offered  for  probate  during  the  year;  the 
rate  of  increase  of  life  trusts  during  the  year  was  even 
more  marked,  fortyrfour  per  cent  in  number  and  sixty- 
seven  per  cent  in  volume.  There  was  an  increase  of  sixty- 
one  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  trusteed  life  insurance.  On 
the  basis  of  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  amount 
of  trust  business  in  hand  and  in  prospect  of  the  trust  com¬ 
panies  and  banks  of  the  United  States  is  doubled  about 
once  every  two  years.” 

The  author  of  this  report  added  the  naive  soliloquy  that: 

“This  fact  unexplained  is  calculated  to  leave  an  erroneous 
impression  about  the  proportion  of  the  Nation’s  wealth  that 
is  now  or  soon  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  trust  companies  and  banks.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  take  less  than  a  prophet  to 
observe  that  the  present  rate  of  accumulation  of  resources 
and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  trust  institutions  will  soon 
effect  a  property  monopoly.  Unless  there  is  to  be  some 
radical  change  in  the  laws  controlling  the  investment  of 
trust  funds,  I  have  estimated  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  will  of  necessity  be  withdrawn 
from  the  fields  of  industrial  development  in  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  The  association  of  wealthy  manufacturers 
upon  the  boards  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  the  intensive 
solicitation  of  trust  business  through  the  utilization  of  the 
influence  of  these  men  and  corps  of  employed  solicitors,  as 
well  as  publicity  campaigns,  is  rapidly  gathering  in  all  the 
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business  of  drafting  wills  and  trust  instruments  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  trust  company  employees  and  salaried  lawyers, 
under  the  diaphanous  pretense  that  this  important  legal 
service  is  being  rendered  to  the  public  without  charge.  In 
every  case  the  institution  is  appointed  as  executor  or  trustee 
or  both.  The  addition  of  the  life  insurance  agents  under 
the  modern  plan  of  cooperation  with  trust  companies  in 
business  solicitation  adds  the  weight  of  thousands  of  these 
trained  solicitors  to  the  accumulation  of  resources  through 
the  proceeds  of  insurance  policies. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bar  is  finding  itself  gradually  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  legal  business 
coming  within  the  purview  of  the  activities  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  those  departments  given  over  to  the  handling 
of  legal  and  fiduciary  business  the  services  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  attorneys  are  provided,  the  duties  are 
classified  and  divided  up  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of 
their  performance  by  younger  lawyers  and  clerks  whose 
services  may  be  secured  upon  moderate  salaries. 

If  the  lawyers,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  engaged  in  competition  with  trust  companies  for 
this  vast  volume  of  legal  business  it  must  be  conceded  to 
be  a  one-sided  struggle  for  the  canons  of  good  taste  and 
professional  ethics  unite  to  forbid  the  bar  to  exploit  its  own 
merits  or  even  to  defend  itself  against  unjust  and  often 
quite  sinister  propaganda,  while  the  trust  companies  are 
permitted  to  fill  the  pages  of  daily  papers  and  magazines 
with  the  most  alluring  and  seductive  invitations,  warnings 
and  advice. 

Another  marked  result  of  the  concentration  trends  in  the 
fields  of  industry  and  finance  has  been  the  shifting  of  the 
population  from  residence  in  rural  communities  and  country 
towns  to  that  of  metropolitan  communities  and  cities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  years  there  have  been  five  and  one-half 
millions  of  people  who  have  forsaken  agriculture  in  favor 
of  other  pursuits  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Whereas  a  few 
years  ago  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  nation 
resided  in  the  country  or  the  main  street  towns,  now  more 
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than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  have  their  residence 
in  urban  centers. 

In  the  vast  cities  thronged  with  people  the  primal  ten¬ 
dencies  to  criminality  and  concealment  are  greatly  intensi¬ 
fied  and  multiplied.  As  the  opportunities  for  leisure  and 
desire  for  diversion  have  steadily  increased;  as  the  people 
have  acquired  greater  prosperity,  they  have  exacted  for 
themselves  more  and  further  liberties  until  a  mighty  con¬ 
flict  has  arisen  in  which  one  might  say  the  peace  of  the 
state  is  arrayed  upon  one  side  and  the  popular  determination 
for  more  freedom  upon  the  other. 

The  present  victory  of  disorder,  the  unequal  distribution 
of  resources  and  the  nearly  universal  impotence  of  law  for 
the  government  of  the  social  state  and  the  protection  of 
life  and  liberty  and  the  promotion  of  happiness  have  been 
described  aptly  as  "The  Twilight  of  Democracy.”  It  was 
one  of  the  characters  created  or  reported  by  Plato  who, 
musing  upon  the  results  observed  from  the  experience  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  government,  gave  expression  to  this 
truth : 

"The  excess  of  liberty,  whether  in  States  or  individuals, 
seems  only  to  pass  into  excess  of  slavery.”  If  the  fall  of 
Rome  can  fairly  be  dated  from  any  one  specific  occurrence 
rather  than  another,  it  must  be  from  the  hour  when  the 
Praetorian  Guards  auctioned  off  the  throne  to  Didus  Juli- 
anus,  a  rich  senator,  for  the  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  historic  bargain  involved  a  more 
direct  and  frank,  but  hardly  less  injurious  and  subversive 
use  of  a  private  fortune  to  secure  high  public  office  than 
some  more  recent  occurrences  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar. 

Chancellor  Hadley,  in  his  valuable  historical  survey, 
"Rome  and  the  World  Today,”  has  pointed  out  one  method 
adopted  to  meet  the  multiplying  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  the  complex  Roman  civilization  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phrase: 

"Every  new  condition  thus  produced  required  a 

new  law  and  every  new  law  required  a  new  official 
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or  bureau  to  enforce  it.  Finally  the  machinery  of 
Government  became  so  cumbersome  and  so  complicated 
that  in  the  increasing  incapacity  and  disorganization 
of  the  times,  it  almost  ceased  to  function  at  all.” 

And  he  added  parenthetically,  “This  is  one  of  the  dangers 
that  confront  the  American  people  today.” 

But  still  other  perils  appear  above  the  horizon  in  a 
modern  materialistic  state. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Labor  has  recently 
reported  to  the  richest  country  upon  the  known  earth  that 
it  has  more  than  six  million  workers  condemned  to  un¬ 
requited  idleness  and  twenty  millions  of  people  directly 
affected  by  unemployment. 

The  crime  bill  for  the  year  1930  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
the  national  budget.  In  a  report  for  the  month  of  October, 
based  upon  returns  from  879  cities  in  every  state  in  the 
union,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  number  of  reported 
crimes  in  any  one  city  was  2,677  for  the  month.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  whole  world  is  looking  upon  us  with 
amazement  and  that  even  barbarous  and  semicivilized  peo¬ 
ples  are  pointing  toward  us  with  the  finger  of  scorn  and 
derision.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  understand  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  resident  of  Russia,  that  country  whose 
despotism  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  was  born  in  violence 
and  baptized  in  blood  and  tears,  who  breathed  a  prayer  of 
thanks  that  he  and  his  family  did  not  have  to  live  among 
the  dangerous  and  unhappy  conditions  of  Chicago;  a  per¬ 
severing  perusal  of  any  American  newspaper  might  easily 
account  for  the  condition  of  his  feelings.  The  almost  un¬ 
believable  manifestations  of  human  depravity  recorded  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  have  been  made  public  with 
such  continuous  frequency  as  to  have  lost  the  power  to 
shock  the  conscience. 

The  new  doctrines  of  self-expression  are  more  readily 
embraced  by  adolescence  and  youth  than  those  of  self¬ 
repression.  In  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  seventeen 
hundred  girls  of  high  school  and  college  age  the  answers 
elicited  showed  that  only  one  of  them  was  not  misunder- 
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stood  by  her  parents,  and  her  parents  were  deaf  and  dumb. 
Many  thousands  of  the  anti^social  elements  of  the  Old 
World  have  come  to  our  shores  to  secure  the  far-famed 
blessings  of  liberty.  Few  of  them  have  ever  enjoyed  any¬ 
thing  in  their  background  or  training  which  would  tend 
toward  fitting  them  for  a  proper  assumption  of  the  serious 
responsibilities  of  life  in  the  land  of  the  free.  Their 
reactions  to  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  “personal  liberty” 
and  self-expression  (let  yourself  go — be  yourself)  are  in¬ 
stant  and  violent.  One  psychiatrist,  in  analyzing  the  effects 
of  the  present  nerve-wrecking  influences,  has  published  it 
as  his  opinion  that  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years  there 
will  be  three  out  of  every  family  of  five  totally  insane, 
and  after  having  drawn  this  gruesome  portrait,  closes  the 
subject  with  the  neurotic  prediction  that  the  two  sane  ones 
will  eventually  succumb  to  the  economic  burden  of  trying 
to  sustain  and  care  for  the  three  maniacs. 

Those  who  have  accumulated  a  residue  of  power  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  leisure  have  exhibited  an  indifference 
to  the  chaotic  and  desperate  trend  of  affairs,  never  ob¬ 
served  in  any  former  age.  The  appearance  in  the  public 
press  of  the  daring  exploits  of  gangsters,  their  tender 
passion  and  fidelity  to  some  supposedly  true  love  or  other, 
their  artistic  temperaments,  love  for  flowers  or  other  gentle 
sentiment  when  not  engaged  in  the  act  of  taking  a  bank  or 
murdering  a  competitor,  provide  a  hero  background  for 
underworld  denizens  and  anti-social  crooks.  Many  of  the 
picture  show  exhibitions  are  studies  in  artistic  sex  sugges¬ 
tiveness,  arranged  with  diabolic  ingenuity  to  glorify  im¬ 
morality  and  make  promiscuity  respectable,  while  the  brazen 
triumph  of  criminal  plots  and  voluptuous  wickedness  is 
offered  to  big-eyed  youth  as  the  truth  of  life,  in  flagrant 
and  shameless  violation  of  every  canon  of  literature  and 
drama,  persistently  rejecting  and  contradicting  as  untrue 
the  fundamental  teachings  and  experience  of  the  ages. 

These  influences  beating  upon  the  psychological  life  of 
the  people  have  not  been  without  their  effects  upon  the 
juries  in  criminal  cases.  A  fact  of  great  significance  is  that 
while  the  number  of  felonious  homicides  has  steadily  in- 
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creased,  both  relatively  and  actually,  the  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  convicted  of  homicide  received  in  prison  has  steadily 
decreased.  Public  prosecutors  who  have  found  it  their 
duty  to  attempt  the  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  major 
crimes  of  violence  have  not  found  the  juries  unwilling  to 
convict  and  punish  culprits  of  previously  normal  life  who 
have  yielded  to  temptation  and  been  taken  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime.  But  the  experience  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  that  jurymen  seem  to  take  a  childlike 
interest  in  “big  shot”  professional  criminals,  neither  ex¬ 
pecting  of  them  nor  holding  them  to  the  same  code  of  con¬ 
duct  as  society  exacts  from  other  people,  and  often  seizing 
upon  the  flimsiest  pretexts  to  acquit  them. 

The  actual  contest  between  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
upon  the  one  hand  and  those  of  chaos  and  crime  upon  the 
other  has  resolved  itself  into  a  heroic  struggle  between 
public  officials  representing  the  State,  and  the  massed 
power  of  organized  crime.  The  position  of  the  lawyer  in 
this  contest  must  of  necessity  appear  to  be  a  more  or  less 
ignoble  one.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  abstract 
right  of  a  lawyer  to  maintain  the  defense  of  a  person  or 
persons  charged  with  crime  and  to  secure  for  his  client 
every  protection  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  laws  and  rules 
of  procedure  governing  his  trial.  Some  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  the  American  bar  has  ever  produced  have  been 
famed  for  their  skill  and  resource  in  the  defense  of  crim¬ 
inal  cases.  In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  however,  the 
opportunity  is  offered  to  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  bar 
to  become  experts  in  the  defense  of  professional  criminals 
and  the  success  which  these  lawyers  achieve  in  this  branch 
of  legal  activity  marks  in  some  measure  the  further  loss  in 
standing  and  reputation  suffered  by  the  entire  bar  in  their 
community.  The  courts  which  constitute  the  natural  axes 
for  the  energies  of  lawyers  have  suffered  much  in  loss  of 
dignity  through  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  important  jus¬ 
tifiable  problems  from  their  purview  and  the  substitution  of 
great  volumes  of  rancorous  disputes  of  minor  consequence. 
In  the  state  courts  of  four  of  the  largest  American  cities 
last  year  it  is  reported  that  personal  injury  damage  suits, 
largely  growing  out  of  traffic  accidents,  occupied  from 
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ninety  to  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  civil  dockets;  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  approximately  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  divorces  of  the  country  are  granted  perfunctorily,  by 
default,  or  as  the  result  of  agreement  between  the  parties, 
while  the  United  States  Courts  are  inundated  under  a  flood 
of  petty  cases  growing  out  of  the  federal  prohibitory 
liquor  laws. 

I  bring  you  no  criticism  of  the  causes  which  have  con¬ 
curred  to  produce  these  effects.  That  is  another  story,  to 
be  told  at  another  time.  Nor  must  you  suppose  that  I  have 
capitulated  to  any  overpowering  influences  of  pessimism  or 
despair.  But  calmly  and  courageously  recognizing  existing 
conditions  the  question  here  is  what  place  does  it  leave, 
what  future  does  it  assure  for  the  American  lawyer? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  or  expected  that  lawyers  should 
entirely  escape  from  the  influences  which  have  penetrated 
the  most  remote  and  secluded  sectors  of  the  social  order. 
Some  abuses  and  failures  continue  to  harass  the  bar.  We 
are  deeply  sensitive  to  them.  No  one  need  point  them  out 
to  us.  Their  injurious  consequences  strike  us  first  and 
hardest. 

The  widely  recognized  laxity  and  inefficiency  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  laws  by  the  courts  discloses  a  great  task  yet 
unaccomplished  in  which  the  bar  must  take  a  leading  part. 
It  has  not  been  possible  for  the  ethical  membership  to 
eliminate  or  curb  the  growth  of  business  pandering  and 
damage  suit  solicitation  with  all  of  its  train  of  perjury, 
•subornation,  chicanery  and  fraud.  The  organized  bar  has 
not  as  yet  achieved  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidarity  to  in¬ 
sure  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  reform.  More¬ 
over,  public  opinion,  so  engrossed  with  other  more  patent 
matters,  has  not  offered  much  support  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  expended  in  many  places  to  suppress  these 
practices,  for  the  vices  which  grow  out  of  them  are  better 
understood  by  lawyers  than  by  others.  Now  and  then 
some  lawyer  degrades  the  standing  of  the  entire  bar  by 
photographic  appearances  in  the  press  in  company  with 
known  public  enemies  drawing  widespread  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  talents  and  abilities  are  marshalled  upon  the 
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side  of  persons  who  habitually  follow  the  careers  of  crim¬ 
inals.  Occasionally  a  nisi  prius  judge  appears  who,  by  his 
intemperate  and  extortionate  conduct  in  the  appointment  of 
receivers  and  the  dissipation  of  the  assets  of  estates  already 
in  failing  circumstances,  casts  unmerited  aspersion  upon  the 
good  name  of  the  profession  and  invites  distrust  and  dis¬ 
credit  upon  his  brothers  of  the  bench. 

These  and  other  disqualifying  weaknesses  and  difficulties 
ought  to  be  admited  frankly  within  our  own  ranks,  as  in¬ 
deed  our  friends  of  the  press  are  not  disposed  to  allow 
them  to  pass  unnoticed,  bespeaking  as  they  do  a  certain 
lack  of  adequacy  for  the  greater  task  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  a  moment.  The  progressive  decadence  of  the  bar 
as  a  force  in  public  affairs  is  becoming  a  popular  theme 
among  newspaper  editors  and  magazine  writers  and  is 
frequently  emphasized  by  many  lawyers  themselves  who 
have  commented  upon  the  subject.  The  lament  of  the  latter 
is  that  there  remains  to  the  legal  profession  only  the 
position  of  a  minor  cog  in  the  great  industrial  wheel  which 
is  moving  the  modern  world.  But  to  the  thoughtful  mind 
right  at  that  point  emerges  the  great  opportunity,  Just  here 
the  curve  which  is  found  to  be  at  its  lowest  point  in  the 
regime  of  business  man  leadership  must  of  necessity  turn— 
there  is  evidence  that  it  has  already  turned  upward  in  the 
graph  of  lawyers.  Our  leaders  have  failed.  Having 
sponsored  an  unprecedented  universal  luxury  craving,  they 
have  succumbed  to  the  world-wide  fear  wave  and  discon¬ 
tinued  the  circulation  of  money.  The  industrialists  and  the 
financiers  have  succeeded  in  dominating  the  thinking  of 
recent  times  and  have  led  the  people  into  conceptions  of 
the  importance  of  economic  success  and  materialistic  su¬ 
premacy  which  have,  perhaps  more  than  all  other  causes, 
produced  the  present  conditions  of  stagnation,  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  depression. 

A  natural  corollary  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  this 
psychology  is  the  minimizing  of  legalistic  influence,  charg¬ 
ing  to  lawyers  the  abortive  complexities  of  procedure  and 
the  consequent  disregard  for  law.  With  singular  irony 
history  does  but  repeat  itself.  Peter  the  Great,  on  his 
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tour  of  self  education  throughout  Europe,  marked  with 
astonishment  upon  his  visit  to  England  the  great  number 
and  influence  of  the  English  Bar.  He  said  that  in  his 
whole  empire  there  were  only  two  lawyers  and  he  expected 
upon  his  return  to  execute  them  both.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  progress  and  history  of  the  Russian  and  the 
English  peoples  in  the  years  which  have  intervened  tells 
its  own  story.  The  people  of  America  have  inherited  from 
England  a  fundamental  genius  for  government  by  law  and 
this  includes  and  presupposes  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
bar.  A  company  of  lawyers  and  trained  thinkers  such  as 
compose  my  audience  here  tonight,  can  appreciate  perhaps 
better  than  other  groups,  that  all  civilization  is  now  in¬ 
volved  in  a  rapid  process  of  social  transition,  more  pro¬ 
found  and  portentious,  it  may  be,  than  the  Renaissance, 
the  Reformation  or  the  French  or  the  American  Revolution. 

The  reconstructed  order  may  not  be  builded  upon  the 
wealth  psychology  nor  achieved  through  further  blind  dis- 
cipleship  to  leaders  who  cannot  themselves  perceive  the 
light.  The  field  is  open,  the  need  is  great.  We  have  but 
to  prove  ourselves  better  suited  to  the  task. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  IN  MODERN  SOCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

R.  M.  Karr,  A.M.,  D.D. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  arises  from  several  facts: 
first,  that  the  family  is  the  natural  unit  of  society  ordained 
of  God  for  the  culture  of  social  and  religious  personalities; 
second,  that  modern  social  and  industrial  conditions  have 
been  undergoing  progressive  changes  which  not  only  radic¬ 
ally  alter  the  environment  of  the  family  but  endanger  the 
very  family  type;  third,  that  no  institution  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  home  has  more  at  stake  in  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance  and  development  of  the  family  than  does  the 
Christian  church. 

I. 

We  take,  as  our  point  of  departure,  the  origin  of  the 
family  in  the  Divine  ideal.  “Marriage  is  an  institution 
ordained  of  God  in  the  time  of  man’s  innocency  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.”  Ideally  the  relation  obtains  between 
one  man  and  one  woman  for  life.  But  the  marriage  state 
is  not  an  affair  of  two  people  only,  as  though  it  were  a 
device  to  serve  mere  economic  expedience  or  selfish  pleas¬ 
ure.  There  is  a  third  party,  namely,  society,  which  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  conduct  and  the  product  of  the  home. 
And  there  is  a  fourth  party — nay  rather,  the  first  party — 
namely,  God,  who  is  concerned  with  the  family  in  all  of  its 
interests  from  first  to  last.  Any  marriage  which  disregards 
the  claims  of  society  leads  to  an  incomplete,  or  an  arrested 
family.  And  any  marriage  which  disregards  God  is  a 
union  only  on  the  lowest  levels. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  family  is  personal, 
social,  and  religious.  Marriage  is  not  necessary  for  angels, 
for  they  are  a  company  of  immortal  beings.  But  in  a  race 
such  as  ours,  continually  depleted  by  death,  there  must  be 
some  place  where  new  persons  are  brought  into  being,  nur¬ 
tured  during  their  years  of  dependence,  and  trained  for 
right  social  adjustments  as  they  pass  into  the  larger  spheres 
of  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  world.  And  especially 
in  a  race  created  in  the  Divine  image,  preserved  under 
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Divine  grace,  and  destined  to  serve  the  Divine  glory,  there 
must  be  some  place  where  growing  personalities  are  brought 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  religious  and  ethical 
ideals,  so  that  man’s  natural  sonship  may  be  crowned  with 
spiritual  sonship  by  God  the  Father.  Thus  the  family 
which  fulfils  its  social  purpose  under  God  is  the  fountain 
of  healthful  social  life,  a  fountain  which  in  turn  is  fed  from 
the  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  Him  who  “hath  life  in  Him¬ 
self.” 

God’s  ideal  for  the  family  is  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  any  special  environment,  physical  or  social.  It  may 
flourish  in  the  days  of  utmost  simplicity,  as  when  the 
Patriarchs  tented  in  the  Land  of  promise,  looking  for  “the 
City  which  hath  the  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker 
is  God.”  Or,  it  may  be  highly  approximated  in  our  own 
complex  and  rushing  age,  with  its  labyrinthine  programs 
and  its  tangle  of  social  and  ethical  problems,  although  the 
persistence  of  the  Christian  family  in  the  face  of  modern 
adversity  is  like  the  growth  of  "a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.” 

II. 

Time  was,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers’  fathers,  when  en¬ 
vironment  was  more  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
family  ideal.  Population  was  largely  rural;  families  dwelt 
apart  in  separate  homes;  there  were  few  machines,  and  they 
were  mostly  operated  by  hand;  only  in  a  small  degree  had 
labor  been  specialized.  Institutions  and  interests  tending 
to  draw  members  of  the  family  away  from  home  were  few 
in  number.  The  forces  affecting  the  family  were  centripetal 
rather  than  centrifugal.  Families  were  home-centered.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  conspired  to  drive  the  family  in  upon  itself. 
And  the  family  took  just  pride  in  realizing  to  the  full  its 
independence  and  self-sufficiency.  It  raised  its  own  food; 
it  made  its  own  clothes  from  raw  material  grown  in  its 
own  field;  it  built  its  own  house  from  nature’s  provident 
growth.  In  looking  after  crops  and  cattle,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  multifarious  work  of  the  household,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  place  for  children.  They  had  an  economic  value, 
and  from  tender  years  were  trained  in  useful  employment. 
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The  value  of  play  may  not  have  been  duly  appreciated, 
but,  in  large  families,  which  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
children  usually  managed  to  have  their  share  of  good  times. 
The  educational  system  was  of  course  quite  limited,  but 
then  the  home  was  far  more  of  a  school  than  it  is  now. 
Its  method  was  largely  the  project  method,  on  which 
modern  educational  theory  lays  so  much  stress.  The  mind 
was  not  deluged  with  facts,  but,  in  the  presence  of  con¬ 
crete  problems,  children  sought  pertinent  facts,  matured 
their  judgment  and  developed  a  varied  manual  skill.  Family 
government  may  have  leaned  heavily  toward  autocracy,  but 
it  was  a  benevolent  despotism,  and  in  the  Christian  home 
authority  was  matched  by  a  goodly  degree  of  filial  respect 
and  obedience.  In  those  days,  religion  was  more  com¬ 
monly  fostered  by  family  worship;  the  father  was  priest, 
the  Bible  was  an  open  household  book,  and  praise,  and 
prayer  were  the  savory  incense  of  the  home’s  most  holy 
place. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  family 
as  the  natural  social  unit,  society  in  miniature.  Here  is 
the  original  and  originating  social  group.  Here  are  the 
beginnings  of  life  individual  and  social — the  principal  insti¬ 
tutional  features  of  modern  society  being  foreshadowed  in  ^ 
the  humble  processes  of  the  home.  The  school,  the  shop, 
the  church,  and  the  state,  are  the  outgrowth  of  correspond¬ 
ing  functions  inherent  in  the  family  and  indispensable  to  its 
existence  and  welfare. 

III. 

Beginning  with  the  industrial  revolution  of  last  century, 
numerous  changes  of  profound  and  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quence  have  taken  place.  Through  the  inventive  genius  of 
man,  machinery  has  been  multiplied  to  an  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  extent,  and  labor  has  become  more  and  more 
highly  specialized.  Population  has  been  gravitating  toward 
urban  and  industrial  centers,  until  acute  congestion  has 
induced  a  reaction,  the  new  movement  of  population  having 
already  begun  from  crowded  city  flats  to  separate  suburban 
bungalows.  The  emancipation  of  woman  has  not  only  en¬ 
larged  our  democracy,  but,  since  so  many  occupations  are 
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now  open  to  her,  her  new  freedom  has  enlarged  and  compli¬ 
cated  the  industrial  order.  Wealth  has  been  vastly  in¬ 
creased.  Luxury  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  majority  and 
tantalizingly  near  to  the  rest.  Standards  of  living  have 
become  so  costly  as  to  lead  multitudes  of  young  people  to 
postpone  marriage,  and  make  many  a  married  woman  feel 
that  she  is  compelled  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners. 
Except  in  rural  communities,  where  family  life  is  still 
largely  home-centered,  the  members  of  the  family  usually 
find  their  occupations  outside  the  home.  Industry,  which 
once  united  the  members  of  the  family,  now  separates  them. 

Corresponding  changes  have  taken  place  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  as  society  has  developed  special  institutions  designed 
to  take  over  the  functions  once  largely  performed  by  the 
family.  In  many  respects  the  modern  school  renders  home 
training  almost  obsolete.  And  not  a  few  teachers  insist 
that  parents  should  keep  their  “hands  off”  of  the  formal 
education  of  their  own  children — their  well-meant  efforts 
being  regarded  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the 
trained  teacher.  The  Church  of  today  is  far  more  complex 
in  its  organization  and  program  of  activities.  Multitudes 
of  children  and  youth  in  our  land  receive  no  religious 
training  except  what  is  provided  directly  by  the  Church. 
And  yet  other  multitudes  receive  none  at  all.  Some  writers 
seem  to  think  that,  because  the  family  as  an  institution  of 
religious  education  has  largely  failed,  the  Church  must 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  in  order  that  the  religious 
education  of  youth  may  be  rightly  done.  Amusements 
have  been  socialized  and  commercialized  to  an  amazing, 
if  not  an  alarming,  extent.  A  pleasure  philosophy  of  life 
has  been  subtly  developed,  and  is  blandly  accepted  by 
many.  A  diminishing  number  find  home  interesting  and 
satisfying. 

Enough  has  been  said  at  this  point  to  remind  you 
that  the  centripetal  forces  which  formerly  controlled  the 
family,  fostering  its  unity  and  integrity,  have  increasingly 
given  way  to  centrifugal  forces  with  their  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  to  disunity  and  disintegration.  Circumstances  which 
once  drew  the  family  together  now  drive  the  members 
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apart.  The  variety  of  purposes  and  places  and  engage¬ 
ments  involved  in  work  and  play,  in  education  and  even 
in  worship,  scatter  the  members  of  the  family  like  autumn 
leaves.  The  program  of  the  average  family  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  “staggered  schedule”.  Youth  has  heard  so  much 
about  its  rights  that  it  is  straining  at  the  leash.  And  the 
problems  of  family  government  are  so  terribly  complicated 
that  many  parents  seem  to  have  resigned  their  govern¬ 
mental  functions  in  dispair.  The  visible  unity  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  has  in  many  ways  disappeared,  and  its  social  and 
moral  integrity  is  seriously  threatened.  While  popula¬ 
tion  viewed  in  a  large  way  has  been  concentrating  in 
urban  and  industrial  centers,  families  living  in  these  con¬ 
gested  areas  have  been  thrown  into  unwholesomely  close 
relations,  and  the  members  of  the  families  have  been 
scattered  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  One  sometimes 
wonders  whether  we  are  about  to  be  pulverized  in  the 
mortar  of  our  own  making  and  then  in  the  fires  of  revo¬ 
lution  fused  into  a  new  social  entity. 

IV. 

Archaeologists  tell  us  that  5,000  years  ago  thinking 
people  of  Babylon  were  complaining,  “Alas!  The  times 
are  not  what  they  were.”  Ours  is  evidently  a  transition 
age.  And,  unless  we  covet  the  fate  which  overtook  an¬ 
cient  empires,  it  is  important  that  we  get  our  bearings 
and  deal  constructively  with  our  problems. 

1.  Shall  we  endeavor  to  go  back  to  the  simple  days  of 
our  grandfathers?  Renounce  the  products  of  science  and 
invention,  abolish  the  machine  and  reinstate  the  man,  do 
away  with  our  complex  division  and  specialization  of 
labor,  and  let  each  home  be,  as  in  the  long  ago,  a  social 
microcosm  sufficient  unto  itself?  So  Mahatma  Gandhi 
would  turn  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial.  But  the  theory 
only  needs  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  rejected  as  im¬ 
possible  by  the  practical-minded  American. 

2.  Well,  then,  if  the  past  is  irrecoverable,  shall  we 
make  a  complete  break  with  the  past?  This  is  the  pro- 
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posal  of  a  second  extreme  group.  As  the  environment  of 
the  home  has  radically  changed,  it  is  held  that  radical 
changes  in  the  home  itself  must  be  made  by  way  of  ad¬ 
justment,  else — since  education  is  seen  in  adjustment—* 
we  can  no  more  count  ourselves  an  educated  people. 
Society  has  developed  institutions  more  efficient  than'  the 
family  in  the  realms  of  education,  of  industry,  and  of 
religious  training.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  it 
will  continue  to  develop,  out  of  the  germs  which  the  home 
provides,  other  institutions  superior  to  the  family,  until 
its  very  reason  for  being  has  vanished?  In  other  words, 
the  family  is  obsolescent  according  to  the  critic  with  his 
specious  form  of  logic. 

But  whither  will  such  logic  lead  us?  Three  ways  seem 
to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  case:  (a)  the  way  of 
extreme  asceticism,  (b)  the  way  of  instinct  operating  more 
or  less  blindly,  and  (c)  the  way  of  extreme  indulgence. 

(a)  If,  rejecting  the  orthodox  family,  society  follows 
the  way  of  extreme  asceticism,  there  will  be  no  mating 
at  all,  no  children  will  be  born,  the  race  will  soon  exter¬ 
minate  itself. 

(b)  If  we  follow  mere  instinct,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
presently  on  the  level  of  savages  with  their  polygamous 
and  polyandrous  groups;  or,  with  a  more  pronounced  ata¬ 
vism,  we  shall  sink  to  the  promiscuity  of  the  herd,  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  facts  that,  on  the  one  hand  among  the  higher 
animals  comradeship  endures  beyond  the  mere  mating 
season,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  foundling  hospital, 
such  as  that  endured  by  Rousseau,  can  possibly  atone 
for  the  loss  of  the  home  life. 

(c)  If  we  follow  the  way  of  the  expert  hedonist,  we 
shall  retain  only  the  superficial  appearance  of  wedded 
life  while  denying  the  essential  obligations  and  purpose 
thereof  in  an  experimental  relationship  which  Fiske  has 
well  called  “a  social  partnership  in  supreme  selfishness”. 
In  which  case,  children  being  taboo,  either  there  will  be 
no  children  born,  or  they  will  come  as  unwelcome  guests 
to  inherit  a  curse — ^the  ultimate  bequest  which  will  be  left 
by  this  godless  substitute  for  the  family. 
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3.  We  hold  the  conviction  that  no  substitute  for  the 
orthodox  family  can  ever  be  devised  which  will  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  progress  of  society  or  its  permanent  ex¬ 
istence  on  a  high  level.  What  are  the  grounds  of  this 
conviction? 

(a)  As  an  institution  originating  in  the  Divine  mind, 
ordained  for  a  Divine-human  purpose,  and  safeguarded 
by  Divine  sanctions,  the  family  cannot  become  obsolete 
until  mortality  is  "swallowed  up  of  life”.  The  theories 
of  men  may  come  and  go.  but  "the  Word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever.” 

(b)  There  is  that  in  human  nature  which  not  only 
prompts  the  man  to  search  for  a  helpmeet,  but  leads  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  to  leave  their  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers  and  cleave  together  in  a  life  partnership.  Difference 
and  afRnity  affect  them  from  the  ground  up.  both  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  natures  being  involved.'  A  true 
union  is  union  even  unto  the  topmost  reaches  of  human 
nature.  The  husband  and  wife  are  not  only  companions, 
but  potential  father  and  mother — persons  yet  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which  their  personal 
development  is  not  complete  until  the  third  party  enters 
the  family  circle  and  with  chubby  hand  wields  the  scep¬ 
ter  over  their  willing  hearts.  Initiating  them  into  the 
mysteries  of  life,  rising  into  the  heights  of  personal  devel¬ 
opment  and  passing  out  into  the  widest  realms  of  service. 
"A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

(c)  The  child  has  rights  that  are  bound  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  chattel  under  the  control 
of  an  absolute  paternal  monarch.  For.  making  all  due 
allowance  for  subsequent  growth  and  development,  the 
babe  in  arms  is  a  personal  being  charged  with  all  the 
potencies  of  individual  and  social  life.  Its  very  depen¬ 
dence  is  a  bond  of  family  union  and  a  stabilizing  factor. 
For  the  dependence  of  the  child  implies  parental  respon¬ 
sibility.  And  during  the  whole  period  of  its  minority 
its  dependence  must  be  matched  by  parental  care.  "The 
baby  new  to  earth  and  sky”  says:  I  have  come  to  stay; 
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afnd  the  rest  of  you  must  stay  for  my  sake,  and  stay  at 
your  best. 

(d)  And,  after  all,  society  is  vitally  concerned.  All  of 
the  legal  forms  and  principles  appertaining  to  marriage, 
to  inheritance,  and  to  divorce,  attest  this  natural  and 
inalienable  interest.  As  water  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source,  no  society  can  rise  higher  than  its  average 
family  life.  The  greater  depends  upon  the  less.  And  it 
is  still  profoundly  true  that  “the  hand  that  rocks  the  cra¬ 
dle  rules  the  world.” 

V. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier  days.  And 
we  dare  not  turn  aside  into  any  of  these  modern  bypaths, 
however  alluring  the  first  steps  may  seem.  One  honor¬ 
able  course  remains  to  Christian  people:  in  the  midst  of 
incidental  changes,  we  must  seize  upon  and  conserve  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  Christian  family.  And  then  we 
must  deal  frankly  with  the  problems  created  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  order,  and  find  the  best  possible  solutions,  recogniz¬ 
ing,  however,  that,  as  circumstances  change,  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  emerge  in  new  form  and  new  solutions  must  be 
found  by  each  succeeding  generation. 

What  then  in  the  Christian  family  is  permanent  and 
indispensable? 

1.  It  is  essential  to  the  Christian  family  that  there  be 
an  initial  organization  consisting  of  one  man  and  one 
woman,  the  husband  and  wife.  The  maintenance  of  this 
partnership  in  its  integrity  is  basic  to  all  family  suc¬ 
cess.  Normally  the  man  is  the  bread-winner  and  the  wo¬ 
man  is  the  home-maker.  Any  departure  from  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  usually  costly  to  society,  especially  to  women 
and  children,  although  a  compromise  at  this  point  is  some¬ 
times  chosen  by  selfishness  or  enforced  by  the  tyranny 
of  circumstances.  The  employment  of  women  in  industry, 
sociologically  considered,  is  not  altogether  salutary.  Spec¬ 
ial  careers  may  be  justifiable  for  those  of  special  talents, 
and  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living  must  be  respected 
in  all  cases.  Nevertheless,  experience  shows  that  the 
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employment  of  married  women  outside  the  home  tends 
to  lower  the  birth  rate  and  to  increase  the  death  rate  of 
their  children.  It  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  children 
and  to  the  disintegration  of  home  life. 

2.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  family,  while  it  may  in¬ 
clude  as  subordinate  ends  the  personal  welfare  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  must  always  keep  at  the  center  the 
nurture  of  children  in  the  fear  of  God  as  a  means  to 
worthy  social  replacement  and  progress.  Unto  those 
of  childlike  spirit  belongeth  the  Kingdom  of  God:  and 
by  that  same  token  each  succeeding  generation  of  children 
has  a  right  to  inherit  the  best  the  past  can  offer,  and, 
thus  enriched,  advance  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  can  toward 
the  ideal  social  order.  Ordinarily  the  presence  of  the 
child  unifies  the  home  and  gives  it  anchorage.  Only 
about  one- third  of  divorced  couples  have  children.  Who 
knows  how  many  homes,  which  would  otherwise  have 
crumbled  into  ruin,  have  been  held  together  by  the  hands 
of  little  children? 

3.  It  is  essential  to  the  Christian  family  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  be  one  of  mutual  love  and  trust,  mutual  helpfulness 
and  sacrifice.  Imbued  with  this  spirit  the  family  will 
thrive  even  in  adversity.  Like  the  precious  rose  jar,  it 
not  only  retains  its  delicate  perfume  through  the  passing 
years,  but  communicates  its  sweetness  to  anything  which 
comes  even  under  its  influence. 

The  incidentals  of  family  life  cover  a  wide  range  and  in¬ 
clude  such  temporalities  as  the  house,  food,  clothing,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  amusements,  all  of  which  are  affected  by  kaleido¬ 
scopic  change  in  our  modern  western  world.  With  these 
we  cannot  and  need  not  deal  in  particular.  The  solution 
of  problems  pertaining  to  these  incidentals  can  usually 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  family  council  if  that  coun¬ 
cil  cherishes  as  sacred  the  essentials  of  family  life  which 
derive  from  the  Divine  pattern.  ' 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that  a  long  list  of  seem¬ 
ingly  formidable  problems — such  as  non-functioning 
homes,  broken  homes,  marriage  slackers,  trial  marriages, 
divorce  by  mutual  consent — are  not  problems  of  the 
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Christian  family  but  of  the  non- Christian  family.  They 
are  symptoms  of  godless  living.  Now,  the  Church  is  in¬ 
terested  in  all  these  problems,  but  the  best  solution  it  has 
to  offer  is  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  translated 
into  terms  of  domestic  life.  Cleanse  the  heart,  and  the 
Furies  will  leave  the  hearthstone.  Calvin  Coolidge  has 
well  said,  “The  greatest  need  of  America  is  religion,  the 
religion  that  centers  in  the  home.” 

The  Church  naturally  welcomes  all  tendencies  and  sug¬ 
gestions  looking  to  the  amelioration  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  modern  home — for  example,  better  housing,  modern 
equipment  such  as  will  relieve  the  housewife  of  unneces¬ 
sary  drudgery;  the  mitigation  of  the  pains  and  dangers 
of  motherhood;  some  form  of  family  insurance  that  will 
give  greater  economic  security;  and  a  more  sympathetic 
and  constructive  administration  of  divorce  laws.  But 
ameliorative  influences  are  not  enough.  What  is  needed 
is  complete  restoration.  And  the  resources  committed  to 
the  Christian  Church  are  sufficient  for  that  end.  The 
modern  home  needs  the  continuous  ministry  of  religion — 
a  ministry  assisted  by,  though  not  exclusively  sponsored 
by.  the  Church.  Here  is  the  best  solvent  of  domestic 
problems.  Here  is  the  best  insurance  against  family  dis¬ 
aster.  Here  is  the  best  stabilizer  of  the  family  in  our 
restless  age.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  really  Christian 
homes  are  never  broken  up  at  all:  they  are  stable  and 
successful. 


VI. 

We  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  a  broad  out¬ 
line  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  family. 

1.  Since  the  family  is  the  primary  institution  of  society, 
and  since  most  normal  young  people  at  some  time  aspire 
to  have  homes  of  their  own;  since  society  has  now  pro¬ 
vided  special  education  and  training  for  every  other  under¬ 
taking  and  relationship  in  life;  and  since  numerous  secular 
arts  and  science  (e.  g.,  architecture  and  domestic  science) 
are  already  dealing  with  the  incidentals  of  home  life;  we 
suggest  that  it  is  timely  for  the  Church  (assisted  perhaps 
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by  the  school)  to  provide  for  her  young  people  competent 
instruction  in  the  art  of  home-making,  especially  in  its 
ethical  and  religious  aspects. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  important  to  safeguard  the  domestic 
shrine  at  the  very  threshold,  the  Church  is  concerned  that 
the  inquiry  made  of  those  contemplating  marriage  be 
more  thorough  and  uniform.  Not  that  marriage  should 
be  denied  to  society,  but  that  the  sanctions  of  religion 
should  be  withheld  from  the  unworthy. 

3.  The  minister  who  solemnizes  marriage  should  use 
his  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  to  the  end  that  the  Divine 
ideal  of  the  family  be  recognized  from  the  outset,  that 
Christ  become  the  Head  of  the  household,  that  religion  in 
the  home  be  a  fresh  and  vital  reality,  that  family  prayers 
as  well  as  private  devotions  be  the  rule,  and  that  the 
family  cooperate  with  every  other  institution  of  society, 
especially  the  Church,  which  exists  for  its  maintenance 
and  development.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister 
to  see  that  the  homes  inaugurated  by  his  services  recog¬ 
nize  and  fulfil  their  religious  function. 

4.  When  the  family  as  an  institution  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  ceases  to  function,  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Church  to  render  first-aid  by  doing  for  the  members 
of  the  family  what  for  the  time  being  they  refuse  to  do 
for  themselves.  But  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  ser¬ 
viceability  of  this  first-aid.  And  it  is  heresy  of  a  serious 
nature  for  us  to  say,  "The  home  is  broken  down:  so  let 
it  be!  The  family  has  ceased  to  function  as  a  school  of 
religious  training,  therefore  let  the  Church  School  take 
over  this  last  remaining  function  of  the  orthodox  home.” 
Parents  cannot  absolve  themselves  of  religious  and  -moral 
responsibility  for  their  children.  And  nothing  from  the 
outside,  however  skillful,  can  quite  compensate  for  their 
neglect. 

5.  In  ministering  to  its  constituent  families,  the  Church 
should  persuade  parents  to  accept  their  full  responsibility 
as  moral  and  religious  teachers  and  guides.  It  should 
stand  for  simplicity  of  living  as  against  the  increasing  self- 
indulgence  of  an  age  of  luxury.  It  should  encourage  and 
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assist  the  family  in  developing  a  larger  number  of  unify¬ 
ing  interests,  especially  among  the  well-to-do  in  urban 
and  industrial  centers.*  In  the  country,  families  are  still 
largely  home-centered.  The  city  home  must  recover  its 
center  of  gravity,  if  it  would  win  its  own  soul. 

5.  In  conclusion,  the  Church’s  duty  to  the  modern  fam¬ 
ily  is,  to  hold  on  high  the  Divine  ideal  of  family  life,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  homes  in  the  fear  of  God, 
dedicated  to  the  culture  of  religious  and  social  personal¬ 
ities,  to  rehabilitate  the  family  which  is  religiously  and 
ethically  broken  down,  to  pour  into  the  home  with  un¬ 
wearying  love  the  ministrations  of  truth  and  grace,  to 
make  and  keep  pure  and  sweet  this  fountain  of  social  life; 
for  here,  humanly  speaking,  is  the  source  of  that  river 
whose  streams  make  glad  the  City  of  our  God. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHRONOLOGY 

By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  *D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary, 

I.  ELEMENTS 

Old  Testament  chronology  presents  many  puzzling  pe¬ 
culiarities.  but  none  which,  when  properly  understood, 
imperil  the  historicity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Yet  these  peculiarities  cause  many  misgivings  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  believe  the  Bible  and  furnish 
convenient  missiles  for  the  unbelieving  to  hurl^ — those  who 
indeed  are  only  too  ready  to  cavil.  About  fifteenn  years 
ago  I  presented  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  through 
the  columns  of  the  Sunday  School  Times  which  aroused 
much  interest  and  brought  out  a  most  enthusiastic  com¬ 
mendation  from  Sir  William  Ramsay  after  his  forty  years 
of  work  in  Bible  Lands.  But  the  question  still  abides, 
the  caviling  continues  and  the  perplexity  remains  in  the 
minds  of  many,  while  the  old  difRculties  are  still  quoted 
by  critics  of  all  schools.  The  meaning  of  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  over  which  believers  and  unbelievers  fall, 
the  genealogical  lists  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  was  fully, 
and  it  seems  to  me  finally,  elucidated  by  the  veteran  He¬ 
brew  scholar.  Dr.  William  Henry  Greene,  in  the  pages 
of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1891.  Writings  even  fifteen 
years  old  drop  out  of  sight  of  most  people,  so  that  it  may 
be  helpful  to  present  in  three  issues  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
a  new  full  statement  of  the  chronological  difficulties  and 
of  their  solution. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  new  materials  have  ap¬ 
peared  or  been  made  available,  but  fifteen  years  have  been 
added  to  a  previous  quarter  of  a  century  of  my  familiarity 
with  Bible  Lands  and  work  there,  and  I  have  found  no¬ 
thing  to  discredit  the  views  formerly  presented  and  so 
heartily  approved  by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  sufficient  warrant  for  a  rewriting  of  the  whole 
subject,  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  to  Dr.  Greene  and  to  Sir  William. 
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1.  Peculiarities 

The  best  introduction  to  this  intricate  subject  is  a  con¬ 
sideration.  a  comparative  consideration  indeed,  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  chronology 
both  ancient  and  modern  set  side  by  side  with  Occidental 
chronological  habits  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Ancient  chron¬ 
ological  methods  were  not  artificial,  but  simply  common 
sense  methods,  and  such  may  often  be  found  duplicated 
among  ourselves  under  circumstances  in  which  artificial 
methods  are  not  so  practicable. 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  arranging  for  a  camel 
caravan  through  the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai.  I  called  in 
the  services  of  a  German  missionary  to  the  Towari  Bed¬ 
ouin  of  that  region  to  advise  in  the  making  of  a  contract 
with  a  dragoman  for  the  journey.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  I  suggested  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  contract  stipulating  that  we  might  be  permitted  to 
break  the  journey  at  some  points  to  examine  antiquities 
without  giving  occasion  for  additional  claim  for  compen¬ 
sation  because  of  the  delay.  "That,”  said  the  adviser, 
"is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  Bedouin  are  not  concerned 
about  the  time  taken  for  the  journey,  but  only  about  the 
places  you  wish  to  visit  and  the  distance  traveled.  Time 
is  what  they  have  more  of  than  anything  else.  Besides, 
they  will  not  count  the  time,  have  indeed  no  way  of  count¬ 
ing  it,  have  neither  clocks  nor  calendars.  They  agree  to 
take  you  to  Mount  Sinai  and  bring  you  back  again  by 
stipulated  routes  and  for  so  much  money.  You  may  take 
three  weeks  or  three  months  for  the  journey,  as  you 
please;  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  price.  When  you 
stop  by  the  way,  they  will  go  about  their  duties  with 
their  flocks  or  their  camp  and  return  when  you  are  ready 
to  resume  the  journey.  It  is  the  journey  they  are  paid 
for,  not  the  time/’ 

Right  there  and  then  I  learned  that  there  is  another 
way  of  reckoning  than  by  clocks  and  calendars,  and  that 
where  there  are  none  such,  it  is  the  only  way  and  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  way,  the  reckoning  by  events  rather  than  h  ' 
the  flight  of  time. 
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Earliest  Old  Testament  times  parallel  the  conditions  of 
life  among  these  Bedouin  in  regard  to  chronological  reck¬ 
oning.  Clocks  and  calendars  there  were  none.  Even  when 
later  the  Babylonians  reckoned  carefully  by  years  and 
the  Eponym  system  kept  their  reckoning  in  order,  such 
system  was  not  adopted  by  the  Israelites.  By  the  time 
of  Hezekiah  the  sundial  was  in  at  least  a  limited  use. 
But  the  universal  reckoning  by  the  flight  of  time,  which 
a  clock  in  every  home  and  a  watch  in  many  pockets  gives, 
was  entirely  unknown.  Even  in  the  time  of  Christ  “a  day's 
journey”  and  "a  Sabbath  day’s  journey”  indicated  the 
habit  of  recording  by  events. 

During  the  same  winter  in  which  the  journey  to  Sinai 
was  made  an  experience  in  Egypt  shed  an  additional  light 
upon  the  significance  and  the  results  of  reckoning  by  events 
rather  than  by  the  flight  of  time.  How  under  such  a 
system  of  reckoning  could  people  make  promises  for  the 
future?  A  rather  ludicrous  incident  at  the  town  of  Tan- 
bady  gave  startling  answer  to  that  question.  I  was  guest 
of  an  old  school-friend  on  the  missionary  boat  Ibis  on  the 
Nile.  With  the  venturesome  curiosity  of  a  novice  I  asked 
to  be  shown  some  of  the  hardships  of  the  missionary  life. 
He  showed  me;  in  a  somewhat  waggish  spirit  he  took  me, 
as  he  afterwards  confessed,  to  the  most  trying  of  all  his 
experiences  in  Nile  villages'.  I  rode  a  weak-kneed  little 
donkey  which  stumbled  and  fell  as  an  occasional  diversion 
by  the  way.  There  was  no  bridle  and  the  saddle  had  no 
stirrups,  but  when  the  donkey  fell,  I  had  only  to  let  my  feet 
down  and  wait  until  he  came  up  under  me  again.  Eight 
miles  of  such  a  journeying  and  a  long  evening  service  in 
a  mud  house  in  the  village  made  me  ready  for  the  night. 
Alas,  this  proved  to  be  a  nightmare.  I  was  not  aware  of 
sleeping  at  all  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  the  many  other 
inhabitants  of  the  bedchamber  did  not  sleep.  They  were 
too  much  interested  in  me.  When  morning  at  last  came, 

I  had  had  experience  enough  and  wanted  to  go  back  at 
once  to  the  Ibis.  But  the  missionary  said  “No,  it  would 
be  discourteous  to  do  so,  that  we  must  wait  for  breakfast.” 
However,  he  asked  most  politely,  if  breakfast  might  be 
soon,  as  we  wished  to  begin  the  return  journey.  Our  host 
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replied,  “It  is  just  ready.”  An  hour  and  a  half  after  that 
time  we  heard  a  match  struck  to  kindle  the  fire  to  cook  the 
breakfast:  and  sometime  still  later  a  cow  was  driven  into 
the  court  where  we  sat,  to  be  milked  to  cook  the  rice  to 
make  the  breakfast.  Now  what  of  the  assurance  that 
“breakfast  was  just  ready?”  Was  that  good  elder  of  the 
Church  a  liar?  Not  at  all.  We  asked  him  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  concerning  an  event  in  the  future,  to  tell  us  when 
breakfast  would  be  ready.  How  could  he  do  that?  He 
had  no  clock  or  watch.  They  were  not  accustomed  to 
measure  the  flight  of  time,  but  only  to  talk  of  events  in 
order.  What  he  meant,  when  he  said,  “It  is  just  ready,” 
was  that  breakfast  was  to  be  the  next  event  in  the  house¬ 
hold  economy:  and  so  it  was.  Moreover  not  only  was  it 
the  next  event,  but  everything  done  was  to  that  end. 
There  I  learned  that  where  reckoning  is  by  events  “just 
ready,”  “immediately,”  “straightway,”  “quickly,”  means  the 
next  thing.  Our  Lord’s  words  to  John  on  Patmos  and  to 
us  to  the  end  of  the  world  suddenly  were  illuminated. 
“Behold  I  come  quickly”  announced  that  His  coming  again 
was  the  next  event  in  the  Kingdom.  And  so  it  is.  It  is 
now  almost  2,000  years  since  He  spoke  that  promise,  and 
he  has  not  come  yet  and,  if  it  be  yet  10,000  years,  it  will 
still  be  the  next  event  in  His  Kingdom.  Some  have  thought 
the  apostles  mistaken  in  the  expectation  of  His  coming 
“quickly,”  His  coming  “at  hand.”  Not  so:  modern  occi¬ 
dental  interpreters  have  been  mistaken  in  not  perceiving 
that  in  reckoning  by  events  these  expressions  mean  the 
next  event. 

Once  as  a  cavalcade  came  down  the  Jordan  valley, 
Nakhli,  the  waiter  boy,  had  ridden  ahead  and  so  reached 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  we  were  ascending  before  the  rest 
of  us.  Suddenly  he  flung  up  his  cap  and  shouted  “/fe/as,” 
"It  is  finished."  An  hour  and  a  half  after  that  time  we 
actually  came  to  a  halt  at  our  camping  place  by  the  edge 
of  the  Plain  of  Bethsaida.  But  in  their  custom  of  ignoring 
the  flight  of  time  and  reckoning  only  the  events,  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  end  of  the  journey  plainly  in  sight.  What 
Christian  does  not  immediately  recall  the  words  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross,  “It  is  finished,”  the  same  idea  and  a 
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similar  idiom.  He  was  still  living,  but  He  saw  the  end 
approaching  and  His  thoughts  and  His  words  rushed  on  to 
the  next  event.. 

Still  another  application  of  this  method  of  reckoning 
by  events  appears  in  various  episodes  of  Biblical  narrative. 
In  reckoning  by  events,  what  events  shall  be  counted?  shall 
every  trivial  event  be  taken  into  the  account  or  those  only 
having  immediate  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand?  or 
only  those  of  worth?  Manifestly  that  question  has  to  be 
met  by  such  a  system  of  reckoning.  When  Jacob  stood 
before  Pharaoh  and  was  asked  how  old  he  was,  he  gave 
what  is  to  us  a  strange  response  and  by  our  mode  of 
reckoning  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh.  Jacob  was  about  130  years  of  age  by  the  calen¬ 
dar,  if  there  had  been  the  custom  of  reckoning  in  that 
way.  He  was  also  an  old  man  standing  before  the 
Pharaoh  who  could  not  fail  to  note  the  fact  of  his  age. 
Yet  Jacob  deplored  the  fact  that  “few  and  evil”  had  been 
his  days.  “Deplored”  reveals  his  meaning.  Jacob’s  life 
had  been  a  tricky  one,  there  were  many  things  in  it  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  mention  or  even  to  remember.  So  he 
did  not  take  account  of  all  the  events  of  his  life,  but  only 
of  those  worth  mentioning,  even  those  were  not  too  good; 
“few  and  evil”  aptly  evaluated  the  events  of  his  life. 

We  find  the  same  principle  at  work  in  the  account  of 
the  life  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel.  He  was  a  man  of 
full  vigor  in  the  prime  of  life.  Such  a  man  as  appealed 
to  the  heroic  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  “the  son  of  a  year”,  one  year  old,  when 
he  began  to  reign  [I  Sam.  13:1].  Such  a  statement  would 
be  perfectly  preposterous,  if  men  reckoned  only  by  the 
fiight  of  time;  there  could  be  no  sense  in  such  a  statement, 
which,  of  course,  could  deceive  no  one.  But  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  change  for  the  better,  conversion,  as  we  would 
have  called  it,  which  had  taken  place  in  Saul  by  which  he 
began  a  godly  life,  the  expression  becomes  intelligible.  In 
the  life  of  service  of  God  he  was  one  year  old  when  he 
began  to  reign.  His  unredeemed  career  the  chronicler  did 
not  consider  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection. 
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Another  illustration  of  the  same  principle  at  work  is 
found  in  the  9  Psalm,  16th  verse.  Concerning  the  career 
of  the  godly  it  is  promised  "With  long  life  will  I  satisfy 
him.”  Do  the  godly  always  live  many  years?  Is  there 
any  such  promise  to  them?  What  are  we  to  say  to  the 
young  and  pious  life  cut  off  almost  before  it  comes  to 
fruitage?  But  a  very  few  years  may  be  filled  with  deeds 
worthy  of  remembrance  and  record,  while  many  years 
of  wasted  time  leave  nothing  but  blotches  on  life’s  record. 
There  is  nothing  indeed  to  set  to  its  credit,  if  life  is  to  be 
reckoned  by  events.  But  by  this  Old  Testament  method 
of  reckoning  by  events,  the  godly  life  may  always  inherit 
the  promise,  “With  long  life  will  I  satisfy.”  A  broken 
column  in  the  cemetery  is  a  lying  monument  over  such  a 
life.  The  godly  career  is  always  completed. 

Still  again  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  our  method  of  reckon- 
ing  by  the  flight  of  time  calls  for  sharp  exactness  in  state¬ 
ment,  while  the  reckoning  by  events  allows  a  much  larger 
margin  of  indefiniteness:  so  that  when  numbers  are  used 
they  ofttimes  express  indefinite  ideas  rather  than  mathe¬ 
matical  conceptions.  Forty  years  and  multiples  of  forty 
years  and  parts,  halves  or  quarters,  of  forty  years  occur 
with  such  frequency  in  the  record  that  it  becomes  perfectly 
evident  that  the  number  forty  was  used  exactly  as  we  habit¬ 
ually  use  decade  and  ofttimes  other  numbers  of  years  as 
well.  Attempt  made  to  add  together  such  numbers  of 
years  in  Biblical  narrative  and  so  get  chronology  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  exact  mathematical  way  of  reckoning  is  a  dismal 
failure,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  tried  to  add  together 
the  periods  of  the  judgeships  and  make  480  years. 

Now  if  it  seem  to  any  that  this  is  a  bizarre  and  im¬ 
possible  method  of  reckoning,  a  little  observation  in  our 
own  methods  of  expression  will  soon  show  his  error.  It 
will  appear  that  the  Old  Testament  peculiarities  were  not 
only  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  that 
they  are,  after  all,  the  common-sense  method  in  very 
frequent  use  among  ourselves  whenever  the  circumstances 
call  for  them.  Reckoning  by  events  is  the  child’s  method 
by  which  we  all  begin  in  life  before  we  learn  to  read 
the  calendar  or  tell  the  time  by  the  clock.  The  child  says 
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“Mamma,  it  was  the  day  you  took  me  to  town,”  or  “It 
was  the  time  of  the  big  rain.”  And  we  at  once  recall,  “In 
the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,”  and,  “The  year  of  the 
earthquake.”  And  how  often  in  the  economic  and  financial 
distress  we  have  been  assured  that  a  closed  bank  “Will 
soon  reopen”,  by  which  is  meant  that  such  is  the  next 
event  in  the  history  of  that  institution,  and  the  receiver 
will  do  nothing  in  the  meantime,  but  prepare  for  the  open¬ 
ing,  yet  it  may  be  not  days,  but  weeks  and  months  before 
that  event. 

Even  the  optimistic  promise  to  the  godly  man  is  dup¬ 
licated  in  the  career  of  that  perennial  optimist,  the  black 
man,  who  when  asked  how  old  he  was  said,  “If  you  reckon 
by  de  calendar,  I  suppose  I  is  twenty,  but  if  you  rackon 
by  de  fun  1  has  had,  I  is  seventy.” 

Moreover  the  lack  of  definiteness  and  exactness  in  the 
Biblical  use  of  numbers,  especially  in  dates,  finds  constant 
exemplification  in  ordinary  business  conversation.  One 
enters  a  friend’s  office  and  notes  a  change  in  arrangements 
and  asks.  When  did  you  do  this?”  “Oh,”  is  the  reply, 
“six  months  ago.”  Does  any  one  think  of  holding  the 
speaker  accountable  for  exactly  six  months  to  a  day  and 
an  hour?  But,  if  a  paper  is  to  be  signed  concerning  that 
same  event,  a  calendar  is  consulted  and  occasionally  even 
the  clock.  In  fact  the  Old  Testament  method  is  the  natural 
method  and  much  of  our  living  is  according  to  it.  It  is 
our  method  that  is  artificial. 

II.  Order  of  Examination  and  the  Principle  of  Review. 

In  proceeding  now  to  discuss  systematically  the  Old 
Testament  chronology,  the  peculiarities  of  which  we  have 
seen,  we  will  take  up  in  order  the  Materials,  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  Characteristics  of  Old  Testament  Chron¬ 
ology  and  endeavor  to  follow  carefully  a  definite  principle 
of  review.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  instructions  given 
many  years  ago  by  that  veteran  editor.  Dr.  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull,  to  all  persons  who  reviewed  books  for  publi¬ 
cation.  First,  What  did  this  author  intend  to  do?  Second, 
Did  he  do  it  well?  Concerning  Old  Testament  chronology. 
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we  are  to  ask.  What  chronological  ideas  did  the  Biblical 
writers  mean  to  incorporate  in  their  writings?  that  so  we 
may  know  just  what  those  writers  meant  by  what  they 
said,  instead  of  applying  our  own  chronological  method 
to  what  they  wrote.  We  must  ask  a  man  what  he  means, 
not  tell  him.  Then,  when  we  have  discovered  the  method 
of  the  Biblical  writers,  it  will  be  time  to  enquire  how  well 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out,  and  whether  or  not  they 
slipped  into  mistakes  in  their  reckoning^ — mark  I  say  their 
reckoning,  not  ours.  First  then  in  order,  we  are  to  ex¬ 
amine  the — 

Materials 

I.  Biblical  Data. 

1.  “Generations  of  Adam.”  Gen.  5.  Under  this  head¬ 
ing  the  Biblical  writer  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs 
before  the  Flood.  It  is  strictly  genealogical,  though  it  has 
often  been  used  as  a  basis  for  chronology  by  modern 
chronologers;  the  Biblical  writers  nowhere  so  use  it,  never 
add  together  any  of  these  genealogical  items  to  determine 
periods  in  world  history.  There  is  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
timation  that  these  lists  were  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  chronology,  or  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  determine  the  line  of  descent. 

2.  “Generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah."  Gen.  10.  This 
has  been  most  aptly  called,  “The  Table  of  Nations.”  It  is 
in  fact  partly  genealogical,  partly  ethnological;  partly  geo¬ 
graphical,  partly  ethnographical.  It  is  most  significant  that 
it  delineates  the  list  of  peoples  and  migrations  and  ultimate 
locations  down  to  the  time  of  Moses  and  stops  there.  It 
is  quite  possible,  through  information  from  the  classics 
and  by  the  work  of  philologists  in  tracing  language  groups, 
to  identify  nearly  all  these  designations  of  peoples  and 
places. 

3.  “The  generations  of  Shem.”  Gen.  12.  Under  this 
caption  is  given  the  genealogy  of  the  post-diluvian  Patri¬ 
archs  in  the  same  form  as  the  ante-diluvian  Patriarchs  in 
Gen.5.  This  list  also  has  been  frequently  used  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  chronology  from  the  time  of  the 
Flood  to  the  time  of  Abram.  There  is  no  such  use  made 
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of  this  list  by  any  Biblical  writer  nor  any  indication  that  it 
was  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  line  of 
descent.  Any  attempt  to  follow  the  rise  of  civilizations  as 
delineated  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Gen.  will  reveal  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  thinking  to  squeeze  all  these  successive  civiliza¬ 
tions  into  the  brief  period  of  years  obtained  by  manipulat¬ 
ing  this  genealogical  table  of  the  post-diluvian  Patriarchs. 
Note  how  the  Canaanite  civilization  is  first  given,  and 
then  out  of  this  the  Cushite  civilization  is  said  to  have 
come.  From  the  Cushite  civilization  arose  that  of  Nimrod 
according  to  the  account,  and  later  out  of  that  came  the 
Assyrian  civilization.  But  it  takes  generations  and  centuries 
for  one  civilization  to  produce  the  population  for  another 
civilization  to  swarm,  and  then  a  cause  for  swarming  must 
arise.  Yet  when  these  numbers  in  the  list  of  Patriarchs 
in  Gen.  12  are  added  together  we  have  only  a  time  for 
the  rise  of  all  these  civilizations  which  is  less  by  far  than 
the  time  for  the  rise  of  civilization  on  this  western  conti¬ 
nent. 

4.  Chronological  notes  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  recorded  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  Cf.  I  Kings  22:1-2;  II  Chron.  13:1-2;  24:1, 
and  many  other  passages.  The  comparative  character  of 
the  chronological  notes  supplied  in  these  passages  will  be 
at  once  apparent  upon  a  careful  reading  of  them.  They 
compare  the  reign  of  one  king  with  that  of  another,  place 
some  one  in  his  family  history  without  giving  any  starting 
point  or  any  terminus  of  that  history.  Such  information 
must  have  been  very  satisfactory  at  the  time,  just  as  we 
compare  the  rule  of  our  Presidents  in  America  with  con¬ 
current  events  in  Europe  or  Asia,  but  such  comparative 
chronology  gives  a  very  incomplete  supply  of  material  for 
the  construction  of  a  chronological  scheme  throughout  the 
centuries. 

5.  Lastly  there  are  many  isolated  passages  giving  notes 
of  passing  time,  but  without  a  terminus  a  quo  or  a  terminus 
ad  quern,  Gen.  15:13-16;  17:1;  25:20;  Ex.  12:40-41;  (Cf. 
Acts  7:6;  Gal.  3:16-17);  Judges  11:26;  I  Kings  6:1. 
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II.  Analysis  of  the  Material.  A  study  of  this  material 
will  very  soon  reveal  that  it  consists  of: 

1 .  Genealogies  not  intended  to  be  chronologies  and 
never  so  used  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  “Table  of  Nations”,  genealogical,  ethnological, 
geographical  and  ethnographical  by  description,  but  without 
these  technical  terms  or  any  equivalents. 

3.  Chronological  notes  connecting  specific  events,  but 
used  only  once  or  twice,  e.g..  Ex.  12:40-41.  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Exodus  with  the  previous  descent  into  Egypt;  and 
I  Kings  6:1  which  definitely  connects  the  beginning  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  Jeph- 
tha’s  judgeship  is  also  dated  as  300  years  after  the  Exodus. 
[Jud.  11:26.]  These  few  epochal  dates  are  useful,  but  give 
a  very  slender  foundation  for  the  construction  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  chronology  upon  the  model  of  our 
present-day  chronological  methods. 

Such  are  the  Biblical  data  from  which  our  systems  of 
Old  Testament  chronology  have  been  calculated  and  con¬ 
structed.  While  some  collateral  data  from  other  ancient 
history  have  been  used,  the  main  reliance  has  been  upon 
this  Biblical  information.  When  it  is  collated  and  set 
forth  systematically  as  we  have  seen,  the  meagerness  of  it, 
and  still  more  the  inadequacy  even  of  its  meager  amount 
to  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  a  real  chronology  according 
to  our  method  of  reckoning  dates,  becomes  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  Yet  so  firmly  entrenched  have  the  Old  Testament 
dates  become  in  the  religious  consciousness  that  many  tie 
up  their  faith  with  what  they  have  received  as  a  correct 
chronology  of  Biblical  times  so  that,  when  some  indisput¬ 
able  fact  appears  which  is  not  at  all  consonant  with  the  ac¬ 
cepted  chronology,  they  do  not  begin  to  revise  the 
chronology,  but  to  revise  the  Bible  to  fit  the  chron¬ 
ology,  or  else,  more  woeful,  give  up  their  faith  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures. 

Still  another  tragical  effect  of  such  artificial  chronology 
is  that  those  who,  on  other  grounds  or  through  a  general 
unbelief  do  not  accept  the  Scriptures  as  trustworthy,  yet  do 
accept  the  genealogies  as  basis  for  chonology  for  those 
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who  do  believe  the  Bible  and  so  endeavor  to  drive  believers 
into  a  bottomless  pit  by  arguing  from  the  chronology 
(which  they  themselves  do  not  believe)  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  the  statements  of  Scripture.  Many  not 
perceiving  the  duplicity  of  such  argumentation  are  trou¬ 
bled  in  their  faith. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  chronological  data  drawn 
from  other  nations  to  piece  out  the  meager  information 
contained  in  the  Bible  itself.  Sometimes  orientalists  speak 
very  confidently  about  the  accuracy  of  the  chronology  of  an¬ 
cient  Babylonia  and  of  Egypt  as  though  they  had  reckoned 
in  the  same  way  by  astronomical  time  as  we  now  reckon. 
Such  claims  for  accuracy  are  either  ignorant  or  disingenu¬ 
ous.  The  chronology  of  those  lands  is  not  thus  accurate, 
the  dates  given  are  tentative  as  a  working  method,  but 
subject  always  to  corrections  and  the  corrections  are  very 
frequently  necessitated.  That  those  nations  do  go  back 
to  great  antiquity  is  certain,  but  again  and  again  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  in  Egypt  a  discovery  has  thrown  confusion  into 
the  accepted  chronology.  In  later  Babylonian  history  the 
eponym  system  became  fairly  reliable,  though  even  it  is 
sometimes  at  fault  and  not  all  Orientalists  are  willing  to 
trust  it.  The  Sothic  cycle  in  Egypt  promises  much,  but  is 
likewise  not  always  possible  of  application. 

Sometimes  also  we  read  most  confident  assertions  about 
the  verification  of  somebody’s  chronology  by  astronomical 
data.  Where  such  data  are  real  they  are  very  valuable, 
but  there  are  so  few  of  them  that  they  do  little  more 
than  set  a  few  pegs  along  a  very  long  line  which  attempt 
is  made  to  survey;  while  the  intervening  points  are  entirely 
undetermined. 

Now  from  these  meager  Biblical  data  and  such  additional 
rather  shifty  data  from  other  sources  our  systems  of 
Old  Testament  chronology  have  been  arranged  according 
to  our  epochal  system  determined  from  a  fixed  point,  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  So  long  have  these  artificial  systems 
been  in  vogue  and  accepted  that  multitudes  of  people  who 
accept  the  Bible  think  they  know  the  exact  time  B.C.  when 
all  the  important  events  of  Old  Testament  history  took 
place.  This  attitude  not  only  gives  encouragement  to  un- 
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believers  who  have  seen  the  inconsistencies  in  the  chron¬ 
ology  and  who  couple  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible 
itself  with  the  trustworthiness  or  untrustworthiness  of  the 
chronology  accepted  by  believers;  and  beyond  all  this, 
many  believers  are  much  troubled  by  constant  suspicions 
that  something  is  wrong. 

What  is  it  that  is  the  something  wrong?  We  will  have 
discovered  it  when  we  scrutinize  carefully  the  Biblical  data 
for  the  grounds  upon  which  an  epochal  system  of  chron¬ 
ology  is  postulated  for  the  Old  Testament.  The  data  as 
we  have  surveyed  them  neither  claim  to  be  nor  seem  to 
be  an  epochal  system  of  chronology.  It  is  nowhere  said 
that  any  event  took  place  so  long  B.  C.,  as  in  modern 
chronology,  nor  A.  U.  C.  as  in  ancient  Roman  chronology, 
nor  according  to  the  Sothic  cycle  as  in  Egypt,  nor  the 
Eponym  calendar  as  in  later  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
history,  nor  indeed  is  any  other  epoch  used  as  a  general 
epoch  for  the  reckoning  of  dates.  The  date  of  the  Exodus 
is  used  in  two  instances,  and  two  only,  and  in  those  cases 
the  date  of  the  exodus  itself  is  not  fixed.  It  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  that  the  people  of  Bible  times  did  not 
reckon  as  we  do  for  a  fixed  epoch  and  not  having  reckoned 
in  that  way.  any  attempt  to  reduce  their  mode  of  reckoning, 
whatever  it  was,  to  our  epochal  system  is  certain  to  in¬ 
volve  the  possibility  of  egregious  blunders.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  tie  up  one’s  faith,  or  one’s  unbelief  either, 
to  the  artificially  constructed  epochal  systems  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  chronology  is  fallacious,  is  indeed  folly.  We  need 
to  find  out  by  what  method  the  people  of  Bible  lands  in 
Old  Testament  times  actually  did  reckon  and  construct 
our  chronology  according  to  that  system.  It  is  important 
always  to  ask  a  man  what  he  means,  not  tell  him.  So  it 
is  most  important  in  this  case  to  ask  the  Old  Testament 
writers  how  they  reckoned  events  and  reckon  them  our¬ 
selves  in  the  same  way.  To  make  their  writings  conform 
to  our  reckoning  is  to  attempt  to  tell  them  what  they  mean. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  Bible’s  own  chronology, 
we  will  first  survey  the  difficulties  encountered  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  apply  our  epochal  system  of  chronology  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  then  gather  together  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  chronology  actually  found  in  the  Bible. 


ASTRONOMICAL  SOLUTION 
of 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  CLIMATES 
By  Professor  John  Lowell  Butler 
San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Often  we  make  many  attempts  to  solve  a  dilRcult  prob¬ 
lem  before  we  succeed.  Each  time  *  we  do  our  best  we 
approach  a  more  correct  answer,  or,  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  final  solution.  The  climates  of 
our  world  constitute  a  major  problem  in  which  there  are 
many  perplexing  details.  So  far  all  attempts  to  solve  this 
major  problem  have  come  short  of  the  final  answer,  which 
answer  must  be  satisfactory  to  everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  all  the  known  related  facts  and  laws  of  nature.  But 
in  the  face  of  this  discouragement,  and  encouragement,  we 
find  a  new  way  to  try  again.  Lunar  and  solar  astronomy, 
when  combined,  give  us  the  major  answer  to  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  Earth’s  ancient  and  modern  climates.  Con¬ 
sidering  our  Moon  as  having  once  been  self-luminous  like 
our  Sun,  we  immediately  find  a  large  number  of  geological 
and  astronomical  problems  harmoniously  solved. 

Associated  with  our  modern  zonal  climates  we  observe 
that  there  are  certain  types  of  plants  and  animals  that  are 
characteristic  of  their  respective  climates.  The  freezing 
cold  of  the  Temperate  Belts  and  the  Polar  Countries  kills 
off  many  types  of  plants  that  grow  in  the  Tropics,  such 
as:  citrus  trees,  palms,  bananas,  certain  ferns,  pineapples, 
bread-fruit  trees,  etc.  Most  of  the  hard-wood  forests  are 
confined  to  the  Tropics,  where  freezing  temperatures  are 
never  experienced. 

With  similar  facts  in  mind  men  have  roamed  over  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  from  the  North  Pole  tp  the  South 
Pole  and  from  the  East  to  the  West  to  discover  the  re¬ 
mains  of  plants  and  animals  that  were  buried  long  ago 
and  to  read  in  their  types  and  distribution  the  climate  of 
the  Earth  during  the  time  that  they  were  alive.  At  first 
we  were  surprised  when  we  learned  that  in  our  present 
cold  countries  men  found  many  fossils  of  warm  climate 
plants  and  animals,  such  as  palm  trees  and  magnolias  in 
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Canada,  palms  and  bread-fruit  trees  in  the  icy  island  of 
Greenland,  and  warm-water  corals  in  and  near  the  Arctic 
Circle.  But  now  our  knowledge  of  this  evidence  has  be¬ 
come  so  abundant  that  we  have  ceased  to  question  its 
reliabilty,  and  have  turned  to  the  task  of  trying  to  find 
why  our  entire  planet  once  enjoyed  a  subtropically  warm 
and  moist  climate,  in  which  there  were  no  temperate  and 
arctic  zones  and  no  freezing  cold  winters. 

The  problem  of  the  ancient  warm  climate  of  the  Earth  is 
further  complicated  by  the  notable  lack  of  desert  fossils. 
In  other  words,  there  were  no  hot  deserts  anywhere  on  the 
Earth  during  the  time  that  our  planet  was  enjoying  its 
universal  greenhouse  climate. 

According  to  the  well-substantiated  conclusions  of  our 
paleobotanists,  this  ideal  warm  climate  enveloped  our  en¬ 
tire  planet  during  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabited  history. 
There  was  no  interruption  of  this  warm  climate  until  our 
modern  zonal  climates  were  ushered  in.  The  time  of  the 
change  from  the  ancient  warm  climate  to  our  modern 
frigid  arctic,  exotic  temperate,  and  overly  hot  tropical 
temperatures  has  been  called  the  Pleistocene  Age.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  popular  scheme  of  chronicling  the  world’s 
history  the  change  occurred  in  recent  years,  since  man  was 
upon  the  stage  of  action. 

And  according  to  an  abundance  of  reliable  geological 
evidence  the  change  of  climate  for  our  entire  planet  was  a 
sudden  change.  And  this  change  has  also  been  a  per¬ 
manent  one.  These  two  conclusions  are  well  proven  by 
the  existence  of  frozen  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  in  Siberia, 
and  by  other  paleontological  evidence.  Just  as  the  warm 
climate  of  the  Earth  was  steady  during  all  the  world’s 
history  before  the  change,  so  the  cold  climate  has  been 
unrelenting  through  the  centuries  since  the  change.  The 
fossil  warm-climate  plants  testify  to  the  former  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  warm  climate,  and  the  frozen  flesh-and-blood  animals 
testify  to  the  sudden  change  to  an  uninterrupted  cold 
climate.  In  other  words,  between  these  two  opposite 
climates  there  was  a  period  of  change,  and  only  one  such 
period!  Not  only  is  there  an  abundance  of  geological 
evidence  proving  that  the  period  of  adjustment  was  sudden- 
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ly  ushered  in  by  devastating  storms,  but  the  astronomical 
evidence  on  the  subject  absolutely  demands  such  evidence 
in  the  Earth.  With  the  aid  of  the  astronomical  evidence  offer¬ 
ed  herewith  many  debated  geological  question  can  be  fully 
settled,  and  many  mooted  religious  theories  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  catalog  of  established  facts. 

Astronomy  is  a  very  large  field  of  study.  In  its  realms 
we  deal  with  tremendous  forces  and  immense  sizes.  The 
magnitude  of  our  planet’s  climatic  temperature  problems 
qualifies  them  for  consideration  at  the  bar  of  astronomy. 
And  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  astronomy  is  fully  capable 
of  handling  the  case  in  question.  The  complex  nature  of 
our  planet’s  great  climatic  problems  requires  several  factors 
for  its  solution.  One  factor  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  all  of  the  ancient  warm  and  non-zonal  climate 
and  the  excellent  vitality  and  large  size  of  the  plants 
and  animals. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  ever  heretofore  thought 
of  our  Moon  as  being  an  extinguished  sun  of  very  small 
size.  The  ancient  climate  of  the  Earth  suggests  it:  the 
Moon’s  surface  features  all  suggest  it:  and  the  Moon’s 
own  strongly  inclined  orbit  about  the  Earth  suggests  it. 
But,  as  I  have  recently  shown  in  an  article  in  Popular 
Astronomy,  the  natural  and  popular  trend  has  been  to 
name  and  theorize  everything  in  terms  of  terrestrial  ex¬ 
perience.  But  now  our  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
Sun,  obtained  with  powerful  modern  instruments  such  as 
the  coelostat  and  camera,  the  spectrohelioscope,  the  pyr- 
heliometer  and  bolometer,  and  the  telescope,  has  given  us 
sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  our  Moon  is  the  inner 
rigid  core  of  a  small  extinguished  sun. 

Looking  at  the  Moon  with  our  naked  eyes  we  see  only 
blurs  of  dark  and  mottled  areas  on  its  silvery  surface  that 
suggest  to  us  the  outlines  of  a  large  face.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  Moon  through  a  powerful  telescope  these  large 
dark  areas  have  an  entirely  different  appearance,  as  are 
plainly  shown  in  photographs  also:  they  are  clearly  seen  to 
be  very  large  level  plains  or  “seas.”  The  whiter  portions 
of  the  Moon’s  surface  are  very  rough  and  are  shot  full 
of  thousands  of  small  and  large  round  holes,  so  that  they 
have  the  appearance  of  the  back  side  of  a  taraet  that  has 
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been  repeatedly  perforated  by  small  and  large  caliber  pro¬ 
jectiles.  And  associated  with  some  of  these  round  rings, 
or  "craters”  as  they  have  been  called  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  are  strange  white  lines  that  radiate  outward  over  the 
rough  surface  of  the  Moon,  just  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
radiate  from  their  common  center.  The  perforations  of  the 
Moon’s  surface  are  seen  best  during  the  phases  of  the 
Moon;  but  its  white  "ray  systems”  are  seen  best  when 
the  Moon  is  full. 

I. 

All  astronomers  and  lunarians  are  agreed  that  the  most 
puzzling  features  of  the  Moon’s  surface,  those  which  have 
been  the  hardest  to  account  for,  are  its  "ray  systems."  But, 
in  reality,  these  “ray  systems”  are  among  the  very  best  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  our  Moon  was  once  an  active  midget 
sun!  In  at  least  six  outstanding  ways  the  Moon’s  ray 
systems  resemble  the  Sun’s  metallic  eruptive  prominences, 
which  are  great  multiple  fountains  of  white-hot  metals  that 
are  at  times  seen  to  extend  far  above  the  Sun’s  brilliant 
photosphere  of  fiercely  roaring  flames. 

1.  First  of  all  the  shape  of  the  Moon’s  ray  systems 
corresponds  to  the  shape  of  the  Sun’s  metallic  eruptive 
prominences.  In  the  descriptive  words  of  Charles  A. 
Young,  the  metallic  eruptive  prominences  of  the  Sun  “some¬ 
times  consist  of  pointed  rays,  diverging  in  all  directions, 
like  hedgehog-spines,”  while  at  other  times  “they  present 
most  exactly  the  appearance  of  jets  of  liquid  fire,  rising  and 
falling  in  graceful  parabolas”  (p.  164,  The  Sun,  1929 
edition  by  Charles  G.  Abbot).  The  drawings  of  these 
solar  eruptions  which  he  presents,  and  which  are  reprinted 
on  pages  157  and  163  of  Charles  G.  Abbot’s  1929  edition 
of  The  Sun,  when  compared  with  the  Moon’s  ray  systems, 
cannot  fail  to  immediately  impress  everyone  with  the  strong 
conviction  that  our  Moon  was  once  a  midget  sun  with 
similar  metallic  eruptive  prominences  in  violent  action. 
Just  as  the  shadow  of  a  date  palm  tree  resembles  the  tree 
itself,  so  these  ray  systems  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon  re¬ 
semble  many  of  the  metallic  eruptive  prominences  that  are 
active  in  our  Sun  today.  In  some  instances  both  have 
many  simultaneous  radiating  white  rays  that  diverge?  Irom 
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a  common  center,  whose  rays  terminate  in  relatively  sharp 
points.  This  is  a  remarkable  similarity! 

2.  Secondly,  the  size  of  the  lunar  ray  systems  compares 
perfectly  with  the  size  of  the  Sun’s  metallic  eruptive 
prominences,  when  we  consider  the  relative  •  sizes  of  the 
two  bodies  and  their  respective  surface  gravities.  On  the 
basis  that  our  Sun  has  a  core  like  the  Moon — which  is 
evidenced  by  a  dozen  strong  lines  of  scientific  proof— and 
that  its  core  has  the  same  density  as  our  Moon,  it  would 
be  520,205  miles  in  diameter.  Thus  the  diameter  of  the 
Sun’s  core  may  be  240.8  times  greater  than  the  diameter 
of  the  Moon;  while  the  surface  gravity  on  the  Sun’s  core 
may  be  as  much  as  456.6  times  greater  than  the  surface 
gravity  on  the  Moon.  The  solar  metallic  eruptions  in  the 
Moon  shot  their  materials  hundreds  of  miles  above  its 
surface  and  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  centers  of  the 
disturbances;  but  the  solar  metallic  eruptions  in  the  Sun 
shoot  their  materials  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and 
even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  above  the  surface  of 
the  Sun’s  core  and  thousands  of  miles  outward  from  the 
centers  of  the  disturbances!  Therefore  it  is  only  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  enormous  size  of  the  lunar  ray  system 
that  lies  around  the  crater  which  is  called  "Tycho”  is 
proof  that  it  was  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  one  of 
the  Moon’s  former  metallic  eruptive  prominences.  The 
sizes  of  the  Moon’s  ray  systems  can  be  fully  explained  as 
due  to  solar  forces  of  various  strengths. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  topographical  position  of  the  Moon’s 
ray  systems  compares  perfectly  with  the  Sun’s  metallic 
eruptive  prominences.  The  reason  that  the  Moon’s  ray 
systems  lie  on  top  of  everything  else — mountains,  crater 
rims,  level  plains,  and  seas  of  lava— is  because  they  fell 
from  such  great  heights!  This  is  self-evident  and  needs 
no  further  comments. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  white  color  of  the  Moon’s  ray  systems 
corresponds  to  the  predominating  lime-light  of  the  Sun’s 
metallic  eruptive  prominences.  The  Sun’s  metallic  erup¬ 
tive  prominences  contain  many  elements,  but  nearly 
always  the  element  calcium  is  prominent  in  them. 
Even  the  gaseous  eruptive  prominences,  which  consist 
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largely  of  hydrogen,  also  contain  some  calcium.  When  the 
element  calcium  is  heated  to  incandescence,  as  it  is  in 
the  Sun’s  photosphere  of  6000°  absolute  Centigrade 
( 1 0,400° F.),  it  produces  a  very  brilliant  white  light  that  is 
called  “lime-light.”  This  brilliant  lime-light  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  associated  with  the  solar  metallic  eruptive  prominences 
which  resemble  in  their  shape  the  Moon’s  ray  systems. 
Now  it  is  also  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  fact  that 
the  element  calcium  and  nearly  all  its  compounds  when 
cold  are  also  white!  The  surface  temperature  of  the  Moon, 
according  to  Drs.  Nicholson  and  Pettit  of  the  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory,  ranges  from  212°F.  (the  boiling  point  of 
water)  when  the  sunlight  is  shining  straight  down  on  its 
surface,  to  254°F.  below  zero  when  the  black  shadows  of 
night  envelop  it.  Within  this  range  of  temperature  the 
element  calcium  and  its  compounds  remain  unmelted:  and 
they  also  remain  white  in  color.  We  may  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  some  of  the  white  color  of  the  Moon’s  ray  sys¬ 
tems  is  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  and  some  of  its 
compounds.  In  other  words,  the  lunar  ray  systems  con¬ 
tain  lime,  or  “solar  whitewash.” 

5.  Fifthly,  the  nimbus  of  light,  which  resembles  a  fallen 
cloud  of  white  dust,  that  is  associated  with  several  of  the 
central  regions  of  the  Moon’s  large  ray  systems,  cor¬ 
responds  nicely  with  the  “faculae”  in  the  Sun,  which  arc 
large  brilliant  areas  in  the  photosphere  that  are  very  rich 
in  calcium  vapor  and  are  usually  associated  with  the  erup¬ 
tive  prominences.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  these 
white  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon  are  the  fallen 
remains  of  the  Moon’s  former  solar  faculae.  Their  white 
color  is  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  element  calcium 
and  its  compounds.  They  are  literally  fallen  clouds  of 
lime  dust. 

6.  Sixthly,  the  existence  of  a  “crater”  at  the  approxi¬ 
mate  center  of  each  ray  system  on  the  Moon  proves  that 
the  solar  eruptions  of  the  JMoon  had  their  origin  beneath 
the  visible  surface  of  the  Moon.  In  the  Sun  the  size, 
shape,  composition,  and  speed  of  its  metallic  eruptive  prom¬ 
inences  all  indicate  that  they  originate  in  a  lava-flooded 
rigid  sphere  inside  the  Sun.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Moon’s  ray  systems  arc  the  fallen  remains  of  its 
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former  solar  metallic  eruptive  prominences  which  originated 
in  the  rigid  portions  of  the  Moon  beneath  its  globe-en¬ 
circling  ocean  of  liquid  lava.  This  latter  statement  of  the 
Moon’s  globe-encircling  ocean  of  liquid  lava  is  supported 
by  still  more  evidence  which  will  be  given  later.  As  these 
metallic  geysers  shot  up  through  an  ocean  of  liquid  lava 
they  were  transformed  into  a  system  of  radiating  jets. 
We  see  them  in  action  in  the  Sun:  on  the  surface  of  the 
Moon  we  see  their  fallen  remains. 

With  these  six  outstanding  groups  of  scientific  evidence 
before  us,  all  harmoniously  proving  that  the  Moon  once 
abounded  with  violent  solar  metallic  eruptive  prominences 
and  photospheric  faculae  of  calcium  vapor,  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  our  Moon  is  an  extinguished  midget 
sun.  On  this  basis  we  can  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  many  thousands  of  small  and  large  ring-like  perfor¬ 
ations  of  its  surface,  and  why  the  overlapped  portions  are 
completely  obliterated,  and  why  the  surface  of  the  Moon 
is  raised  around  each  of  these  holes.  They  were  produced 
by  solar  forces  acting  vertically  from  beneath  the  Moon's 
surface — not  by  meteors  falling  vertically  into  it. 

n. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  observe  that  in  other  ways  our 
Moon  shows  that  it  was  once  behaving  in  almost  every 
particular  just  as  our  Sun  is  today.  Our  Moon  evidently 
had  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  eruptions  and  sun¬ 
spots  too.  In  the  Sun  the  very  largest  eruptions  occur 
when  only  a  few  are  seen.  When  they  become  more 
numerous  they  are  somewhat  smaller.  So  it  was  in  the 
Moon.  The  largest  perforations  of  its  surface  of  floating 
pumice-stone  are  among  its  oldest  perforations — those  that 
are  less  distinct  and  less  complete,  having  been  partly 
obliterated  or  overlapped  by  later  eruptions.  These  are 
few  in  number  and  have  been  given  such  names  as  the 
following :  Stoefler  { 1 50  miles  in  diameter ) ,  Otto  Struve 
(150),  Maurolycus  (150),  Bailly  (149),  Grimaldi  (147), 
Newton  (143),  and  Schickard  (143).  Among  the  young¬ 
est  or  most  recent  perforations  of  the  Moon’s  floating 
pumice-stone  surface  are  many  that  are  somewhat  smaller. 
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such  as  the  following:  Moretus  (78  miles  in  diameter), 
Theophilus  (64),  Copernicus  (56),  Tycho  (54),  Aristoteles 
(51),  Archimedes  (50),  Werner  (45),  Eratosthenes  (38), 
Aristillus  (34),  Antolychus  (23),  and  Kepler  (22).  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  thousands  of  smaller  very  young 
perforations.  Euler  (19),  Proclus  (18),  Messier  (9), 
Euclides  (7),  Anaxagoras,  Stevinus,  Landsberg  A,  and 
many  smaller  craters  are  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  light 
that  is  simply  a  fallen  cloud  of  white  calcium  dust  from 
the  Moon’s  former  faculae,  etc.  These  facts  prove  that 
the  Moon  had  periods  of  minimum  and  maximum  numbers 
of  eruptive  prominences  and  also  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  small  and  large  eruptions  were  simultaneous  phe¬ 
nomena.  just  as  they  are  today  in  the  Sun.  Therefore,  the 
size  of  the  perforations  does  not  indicate  their  age.  Their 
age  is  indicated  by  their  distinctness  and  completeness  or 
by  their  indistinctness  and  degree  of  obliteration.  More  will 
be  said  later  about  these  significant  facts. 

The  Moon's  periods  of  miximum  numbers  of  sun-spot 
vortices  in  its  former  solar  atmosphere  seem  to  be  recorded 
in  the  number  and  distribution  of  its  surface  seas  of  lava. 
It  was  observed  in  the  Sun,  between  the  years  1672  and 
1704,  that  “no  spots  were  recorded  in  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere”  of  the  Sun  (p.  193,  The  Sun,  1929,  Abbot)  Usually 
there  are  equal  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  Sun’s  equator. 
On  the  Moon  we  observe  that  most  of  its  surface  seas  of 
lava  are  on  one  side  of  its  equator,  the  northern  side.  But  a 
few  more  were  beginning  to  form  south  of  its  equator.  There¬ 
fore,  at  the  time  that  our  Moon  became  fossilized,  it  was 
just  emerging  from  a  period  of  active  moon-spots  in  its 
northern  hemisphere.  It  was  evidently  approaching  the 
crest  of  a  period  of  maximum  number  of  moon-spot  vortices 
and  solar  eruptive  prominences,  just  as  our  Sun  was  in 
1705  (See  Table  II,  p.  186,  The  Sun,  1929,  C.  G.  Abbot). 
The  Moon’s  surface  seas  of  lava  that  lie  on  top  of  its 
floating  crust  of  pumice-stone,  could  have  been  formed  only 
from  the  descending  and  condensing  solar  metallic  vapors 
in  its  former  sun-spot  vortices.  For  detailed  explanations 
the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  “The  Moon  Consider¬ 
ed  as  an  Extinguished  Sun”  in  Popular  Astronomy. 
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The  latest  studies  of  the  Moon’s  mountainous  regions 
have  proved  that  they  are  composed  of  some  substance 
that  heats  up  and  cools  off  very  quickly  in  the  presence 
and  absence  of  sunlight.  Dr.  Paul  Epstein  and  others 
have  found  that  such  substances  as  granite,  or  lead,  or 
sandstone,  or  lava,  would  not  take  in  heat  and  give  it  up 
as  quickly  as  the  substances  of  the  Moon’s  mountains. 
But  it  was  discovered  that  pumice-stone,  which  is  the 
spongy  framework  of  foam  which  forms  on  lava  and 
hardens  as  the  bubbles  of  gas  in  it  escape,  heats  up  and 
cools  off  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  Moon’s 
rough  surface  heats  and  cools  in  the  presence  and  absence 
of  sunlight.  The  conclusion  has  therefore  been  drawn  that 
the  Moon’s  mountains  are  simply  great  accumulations  of 
lava-foam,  or  pumice-stone.  And  this  conclusion  fits  per¬ 
fectly  into  the  solar  explanation  of  the  Moon’s  true 
nature — in  fact  it  is  demanded  by  it. 

Beneath  this  great  accumulation  of  pumice-stone  lay  a 
large  globe-encircling  ocean  of  hot  liquid  lava.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  large  perforations  of  the 
pumice-stone  crust  are  very  shallow  in  proportion  to  their 
diameters,  and  the  interiors  are  generally  level.  Fauth  has 
remarked  that  “a  dessert  dish  five  inches  in  diameter 
(without  the  border)  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth  has  twice  as  deep  a  cavity,  proportionately,  as  the 
deepest  of  these  depressions,”  (p.  67,  The  Moon  in 
Modern  Astronomy,  1909,  Philip  Fauth)  Many  examples 
might  be  cited,  but  this  fact  is  too  well  known  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  This  evidence,  which  is  found  in  all  quarters  of 
the  visible  half  of  the  Moon,  certainly  shows  that  the  great 
holes  made  by  the  explosions  of  the  Moon’s  solar  eruptions 
were  always  flooded  with  liquid  lava  afterwards.  In  other 
words,  the  Moon’s  mountains  were  floating  accumulations 
of  lava-foam,  or  pumice-stone. 

This  ocean  of  molten  lava  that  lay  beneath  the  floating 
crust  and  above  the  inner  rigid  framework  of  the  Moon 
must  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  transformation 
of  the  single- jet  violent  geysers  into  multiple  streams  that 
resembled  complicated  fountains  of  liquid  fire  radiating 
in  all  directions  from  their  common  centers  simultaneously, 
as  they  do  in  the  Sun  today.  And  the  occurrence  of  these 
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solar  eruptions  beneath  the  ocean  of  lava  may  also  help 
to  account  for  the  large  size  of  the  perforations  in  the 
floating  crust  of  pumice-stone,  while  the  stream  of  the 
geyser  or  the  gas  that  continued  to  flow  upward  for  some 
time  after  the  initial  outburst  was  often  very  much  smaller 
in  diameter,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  central  cones  of  float¬ 
ing  pumice-stone. 

All  the  surface  features  of  our  Moon  can  be  fully  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  terms  of  solar  forces  and  solar  phenomena. 
With  all  these  outstanding  facts  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  our  lone  satellite  was  once  a  very  active  midget  sun: 
and  because  of  the  many  exact  parallels  of  resemblance  to 
our  Sun,  our  Moon  must  have  been  about  as  brilliant  and 
as  hot  as  our  Sun  is  today.  But.  of  course,  being  smaller,  its 
total  output  of  light  and  heat  was  not  as  much  as  the 
Sun’s  total  output  today.  As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  the  Earth  received  approximately 
as  much  light  and  heat  from  the  Moon  as  it  now  receives 
from  the  Sun,  that  is,  about  1.94  calories  each  minute  on 
every  square  centimeter  of  surface  that  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  rays  of  light — including  the  atmosphere. 

III. 

With  these  well-grounded  conclusions  in  mind  we  need 
to  consider  next  the  Moon’s  orbit  about  the  Earth.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Moon’s  path  of  travel  around  the  Earth  is  in¬ 
clined  28°  35'  48"  to  the  plane  of  the  Earth’s  Equator  the 
Moon  distributed  its  heat  and  light  directly  upon  the  center 
third  of  the  Earth’s  latitude  and  well  into  both  polar  lati¬ 
tudes  every  lunar  month,  instead  of  just  once  a  year  as 
the  Sun  does.  It  takes  the  Moon  just  about  two  weeks 
to  travel  from  a  position  above  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  a 
position  above  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  then  about 
another  two  weeks  to  travel  back  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Therefore  our  winters  in  the  long  ago  did  not  have  time  to 
become  freezing  cold  between  the  polar  excursions  of  the 
Moon  in  our  skies.  The  Moon  was  a  very  prominent  factor’ 
in  heating  the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth  and  in  preventing 
the  existence  of  freezing  cold  seasons.  Snow,  ice,  and 
glaciers  were  impossible  on  the  Earth  while  our  satellite 
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was  an  active  midget  sun.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the 
ancient  and  uninterrupted  warm  climate  of  our  pl2Uiet. 

But  there  is  also  good  scientific  evidence  indicating  that 
our  Sun’s  radiation  contained  more  ultra-violet  rays  than  it 
does  today.  We  find  a  record  of  the  former  strong  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  Sun  in  two  places.  We  find  it  directly 
in  the  paleontological  evidence  of  animals  that  grew  ancient¬ 
ly  to  more  vigorous  and  larger  sizes  than  they  do  today: 
and  we  find  it  indirectly  in  the  paleobotanical  evidence  of 
an  abundance  of  large  and  fruitful  vegetation  that  flourish¬ 
ed  on  the  Earth  in  ancient  times. 

It  is  well  known  today  among  poultrymen  that  the  use 
of  ultra-violet  light  makes  stronger  birds,  and  that  these 
rays  of  light  help  materially  in  increasing  egg  production 
and  their  content  of  vitamin  D  during  the  cloudy  months 
of  winter  when  the  chickens  cannot  be  out  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  These  ultra-violet  rays  are  also  beneficial  to  other 
animals,  because  they  help  to  produce  more  of  the  vitamin 
D  which  controls  the  utilization  of  minerals  in  the  body, 
thus  giving  the  body  more  power  to  grow  larger  and  to 
live  longer.  And  since  the  ancient  animals  did  generally 
grow  to  a  larger  size  and  live  longer  than  their  descendants 
do  today,  we  may  properly  conclude  that  this  was  be¬ 
cause  they  lived  in  a  sunlight  that  contained  more  ultra¬ 
violet  radiation  than  we  now  receive  from  our  Sun.  This 
could  hardly  have  come  from  our  self-luminous  Moon; 
but  must  have  come  from  our  Sun  when  it  was  much 
hotter  than  it  is  today.  The  hotter  a  Sun  is  the  more 
its  energy  is  radiated  in  shorter  wave  lengths,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  more  ultra-violet  light. 

Ultra-violet  light  also  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
causing  solid  objects  to  discharge  negative  electricity  into 
the  air.  Therefore,  when  our  planet  was  receiving  more 
ultra-violet  light  from  the  Sun  anciently,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Earth  must  have  been  more  highly  electrified  than  it 
is  today.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  negative  electricity  can  be  produced  thermionic- 
ally — by  the  influence  of  heat.  Therefore,  since  our  planet 
was  heated  anciently  more  than  it  is  today,  it  must  have 
had  a  stronger  charge  of  negative  electricity  in  its  atmos¬ 
phere  than  it  does  now.  And  possibly  the  outer  positive 
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charge  of  the  photospheres  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun 
helped  to  induce  more  negative  electricity  in  our  atmosphere. 

This  stronger  electrical  atmosphere  of  our  planet  did 
two  important  things,  one  of  which  was  to  stimulate  the 
germination  of  seeds  and  bulbs,  etc.,  and  also  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  vegetation  during  its  growing  periods.  In 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  we  are 
given  some  interesting  facts  from  the  application  of  eleC' 
tricity  to  farming  (Edition  14,  Vol.  8,  p.  161)  which  help 
us  to  see  in  the  abundant  vegetation  of  the  ancient  times 
a  record  of  a  highly  electrified  terrestrial  atmosphere  that 
was  the  natural  result  of  our  Sun’s  more  intense  solar  radi¬ 
ation  and  our  Moon’s  own  solar  heat  and  light. 

Thus,  in  the  realms  of  astronomy  we  are  able  to  find 
the  primary  causes  of  the  ancient  world-wide  warm  and 
uninterrupted  climate  and  why  the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth 
was  so  very  invigorating  to  both  plants  and  animals. 

IV. 

But  we  still  have  two  phases  of  our  temperature  prob¬ 
lem  unsolved.  These  two  important  questions  remain  un¬ 
answered:  (1)  Why  was  the  climate  of  the  ancient  world 
non-zonal?  and  (2)  Why  were  there  no  dry  hot  deserts 
anywhere  on  the  Earth  during  the  time  that  our  Moon 
shone  about  as  bright  as  our  Sun  does  today  and  our 
Sun  shone  much  brighter? 

In  answering  these  two  questions  we  must  resort  to  a 
good  measure  of  common  sense  and  a  few  well-known 
scientific  facts.  We  must  think  to  learn  the  unknown; 
catalogs  of  facts  are  not  sufficient. 

In  the  millions  of  well-preserved  plants  of  paleobotany 
we  have  a  clear  and  emphatic  record  of  a  moist  climate 
around  the  entire  Earth  just  as  truly  as  we  have  a  record 
of  a  world-wide  warm  climate.  David  White  and  F.  H. 
Knowlton  and  others  (See  The  Origin  of  Coal,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  38,  1913,  p.  67;  and  Bulletin  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America,  1919,  Vol.  30,  pp.  504, 
505)  have  made  this  very  plain.  With  the  Earth  receiving 
more  radiation  from  our  Sun  and  also  an  abundance  of 
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heat  from  our  self-luminous  Moon,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  Earth  must  have  been 
greater,  thus  filling  the  atmosphere  with  more  moisture. 
And  the  intensified  electrical  atmosphere  of  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  that  surrounded  the  entire  Earth  would  tend  to 
repel  that  moisture  to  great  heights  above  the  surface  of 
the  Earth.  Thus  we  have  good  reasons  for  saying  that 
it  is  possible  that  anciently  our  planet  was  enveloped  by 
a  huge  super-atmosphere  of  transparent  water  vapor.  If 
this  water  vapor  atmosphere  were  large  enough  its  rotation 
with  the  Earth  would  have  caused  it  to  assume  an  oval 
shape,  like  the  shape  of  the  huge  shell  of  enveloping  clouds 
that  surrounds  the  planet  Saturn  today,  and  also  like  those 
that  surround  Jupiter,  Uranus,  etc.  The  centrifugal  power 
generated  in  it  by  its  rapid  rotation  would  make  it  extend 
farther  from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  above  the  equatorial 
regions  and  would  draw  some  of  it  away  from  the  polar 
regions.  Thus  it  would  be  thicker  above  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  Earth  where  the  combined  heat  from  the 
Sun  and  Moon  was  very  intense,  and  it  would  be  thinner 
above  the  polar  countries  where  more  heat  was  needed. 
Thus  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  approximately  the  same  everywhere, 
for  water  vapor  has  the  strong  ability  to  absorb  heat  rays — 
it  is  almost  opaque  to  them,  thus  acting  as  a  protecting 
filter.  But  ultra-violet  rays  pass  freely  through  water  vapor 
and  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

Shall  we  say  that  our  planet  was  protected  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  Moon  and  Sun  in  this  manner 
anciently?  It  solves  the  problem:  makes  use  of  well  known 
scientific  facts:  and  is  partly  illustrated  by  the  major 
planets.  And  certainly  a  moderate  amount  of  common 
sense  calls  for  some  such  architectural  arrangement.  Our 
present  thin  blanket  of  air,  24/25  of  which  are  below  a 
1 5  miles  height,  could  not  of  itself,  even  though  it  were  more 
moist,  prevent  the  Earth  from  having  great  hot  deserts, 
nor  could  it  prevent  the  formation  of  zonal  climates  on  our 
globe.  The  facts  from  the  ancient  world  demand  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  planet  was  once  protected  from  the  blaz¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  Moon  and  brighter  Sun  by  a  huge  super- 
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atmosphere  of  electrically  supported  transparent  water 
vapor!  So  we  grant  it.  If  not.  why  not? 

We  now  have  before  us  three  major  astronomical  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  warm  climate  of  the  Earth  that  pre¬ 
vailed  without  interruption  until  comparatively  modern 
times  ^ ^  until  the  time  that  has  been  called  the  Pleistocene 
Age. 

All  geologists  are  agreed  that  the  Pleistocene  Age  wzis 
characterized  by  drastic  changes  in  the  climate  of  the 
earth.  The  Earth  was  chilled  so  severely,  in  some  way, 
that  great  fields  of  snow  and  ice  soon  covered  large  por¬ 
tions  of  its  surface.  Can  you  guess  what  causes  this 
severe  chilling  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  Earth?  Well, 
let’s  have  the  facts  instead  of  a  guess. 

j 

We  have  read  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nature  and 
life  history  of  the  Moon  in  its  weird  rotund  hieroglyphics. 
But  we  have  more  to  read  from  its  own  surface  features. 
We  have  already  examined  the  evidence  which  indicates 
that  the  Moon’s  solar  activities  ended  when  they  were  in 
a  period  of  maximum  number  of  solar  eruptions  and  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  sun-spots. 

We  would  naturally  expect  that  the  Moon  ceased  its 
solar  activities  gradually,  and  that  it  cooled  off  slowly 
because  of  its  large  content  of  molten  metals.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  Whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not, 
the  evidence  in  the  Moon  itself  proves  emphatically  that  all 
the  solar  activities  of  our  Moon  were  stopped  suddenly 
and  that  the  liquid  and  solid  portions  of  the  Moon  were 
frozen  almost  instantaneously  while  the  Moon  was  in  the 
prime  of  its  solar  strength! 

Lying  around  the  large  perforation  called  “Tycho”  is 
the  largest  ray  system  on  the  Moon.  It  is  a  very  notable 
fact  that  the  remains  of  this  powerful  eruptive  prominence 
lie  on  top  of  everything  in  their  vicinity  and  show  plainly 
that  they  have  never  been  disturbed  by  any  forces  of  any 
nature  since  they  fell  from  their  great  height  out  over  many 
other  perforations  and  even  across  a  portion  of  the  Mare 
Serenitatis  that  is  nearly  three  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  center  of  that  gigantic  eruption.  Tycho  is  in  the  midst 
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of  a  very  mountainous  region  that  was  made  rough  by  the 
many  solar  eruptions  that  occurred  in  that  region  previous 
to  the  eruption  that  formed  Tycho. 

Viewing  the  far  reaching  remains  of  this  gigantic  solar 
eruption,  which  can  be  seen  best  when  the  Moon  is  full, 
many  have  asked  the  puzzling  question:  Why  do  these 
radiating  snow-white  streaks  around  Tycho  lie  unbroken 
over  so  vast  and  rough  a  region? 

To  this  often  repeated  question  there  can  be  only  one 
true  and  adequate  answer.  And  you  can  now  formulate 
this  answer  correctly  yourself.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any 
successful  contradiction  when  I  state  that  it  is  because  all 
the  solar  activities  of  the  Moon  stopped  simultaneously 
during  a  period  of  maximum  lunar  eruptive  prominences 
and  moon-spots  that  the  remains  of  Tycho's  gigantic  erup¬ 
tion  are  so  perfectly  preserved!  The  other  ray  systems  tell 
the  same  dramatic  story.  The  record  is  clear,  extensive, 
and  very  emphatic.  It  is  an  unaltered  scientific  record  of 
one  of  the  greatest  miracles  ever  performed  by  the  om¬ 
niscient  almighty  Creator  of  the  starry  heavens.  How  he 
suddenly  turned  off  all  the  solar  activities  of  our  Moon 
may  remain  hidden  until  we  understand  correctly  the  in¬ 
tricate  chemical,  electrical,  and  radio  nature  of  suns.  But 
we  can  be  certain  that,  like  as  a  whole  city  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  dark  and  all  its  street  cars  and  elevators  and  pumps 
and  fans  and  other  electrical  engines  stop  suddenly  where 
they  are  when  a  head  electrical  engineer  throws  open  a 
main  switch  in  a  large  substation,  so  all  the  Moon's  solar 
light  and  heat  and  activities  ceased  very  suddenly. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Moon  died  slowly, 
and  that  it  cooled  off  slowly.  On  this  basis  the  Moon's 
surface  would  show  no  remains  of  large  powerful  solar 
eruptions.  And  if  there  were  any  remains  of  large  solar 
eruptions  left  they  would  be  partially  or  largely  obliter¬ 
ated  by  subsequent  weaker  eruptions.  Their  long  radiating 
white  lines  would  be  broken  by  smaller  perforations  made 
at  later  times.  And,  too,  the  seas  of  lava  would  not  show 
any  of  the  remains  of  the  larger  solar  eruptions,  such  as 
surround  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  for  on  the  basis  of  gradual 
cooling  the  remains  of  the  larger  eruptions  (which  would 
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have  occurcd  only  when  the  Moon  was  very  active  and 
very  hot)  would  have  disappeared  in  their  liquid  depths. 
Likewise,  the  size  of  the  youngest  perforations  would  al¬ 
ways  be  small  if  the  Moon  had  died  slowly. 

The  very  plain  facts  of  observation  are  all  against  the 
natural  conclusion  that  our  Moon  became  fossilized  slowly. 
They  unanimously  prove  that  our  Moon  was  suddenly 
fossilized,  and  that  since  that  fatal  moment  there  have 
been  no  more  solar  activities  of  any  kind  anywhere  in  the 
Moon  or  on  the  Moon.  The  Moon’s  solar  atmosphere  dis¬ 
appeared  so  completely  at  that  time  that  nothing  was  left 
to  produce  wind  storms  or  erosion  of  the  remains  of  the 
Moon’s  former  solar  activities.  There  may  be  a  very  rare 
atmosphere  of  inert  gas,  such  as  helium.  Consequently  we 
have  perfectly  preserved  for  us  today  all  the  intricate  de¬ 
tails  that  were  a  natural  part  of  the  Moon  at  the  moment 
of  its  sudden  extinction.  If  we  wished  to  discover  a  fossil¬ 
ized  sun  we  could  not  hope  to  find  a  better  specimen  than 
our  Moon.  We  might  say  much  more  about  it;  but  this 
much  is  sufficient  for  the  present. 

V. 

Since  our  neighborly  Moon,  when  it  was  self-luminous, 
had  so  profound  and  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  Earth,  what 
must  have  been  the  natural  results  throughout  the  world 
when  its  heat  and  light  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  our 
skies!  Our  imagination  is  staggered  in  an  effort  to  picture 
all  that  rapidly  transpired  on  our  planet  at  that  time.  But 
we  can  coldly  summarize  some  of  those  dire  events. 

One  of  the  first  results  would  be  a  weakening  of  the 
electrical  atmosphere  of  the  Earth.  And  as  its  surrounding 
ocean  of  negative  electricity  began  to  shrink  back  into  the 
Earth,  there  must  have  been  an  unusual  display  of  very 
powerful  lightning  in  the  heavens  above  all  countries  of 
the  globe.  This  left  the  ionized  water  vapor  without  its 
electrical  support.  And  the  suddenly  lowered  temperature 
of  the  region  in  which  it  had  been  supported  must  have 
caused  the  water  vapor  to  condense,  first  into  clouds,  then 
into  rain,  and  finally  into  snow  and  hail.  These  would  be 
inevitable  consequences.  Each  particle  of  water,  now  hav- 
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ing  more  mass  in  proportion  to  its  surface  area  than  it  had 
formerly,  was  strongly  subject  to  the'  power  of  the  Earth’s 
gravity  and  less  subject  to  the  electrical  support,  and  there¬ 
fore  for  two  reasons  it  fell  toward  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  formation  of  clouds  in  the  regions  of  the  vapor  shell 
would  constitute  a  blanket  above  the  Earth  which  would 
prevent  the  long  heat  waves  that  were  coming  from  the 
warm  earth  and  the  warm  ocean  waters  from  quickly 
passing  off  into  space.  As  snow  and  hail  fell  from  the 
higher  regions  into  these  lower  layers  of  warm  air  they 
were  melted.  This  would  have  produced  rain  of  cloud¬ 
burst  proportions  and  violence  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  Earth  for  many  days.  But  the  continued  descent  of 
snow  from  the  higher  and  rapidly  chilling  outer  regions 
would  finally  chill  the  lower  layers  of  air  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  isotherm  frigid  ceiling  of  the  Ecirth  to  bl2inket 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  with  thick  deposits  of  snow 
wherever  the  land  was  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  flood- 
waters.  Because  of  the  thinness  of  the  vapor  shell  above 
the  polar  regions  of  the  Earth,  those  regions  must  have 
been  the  first  to  feel  the  severe  and  unrelenting  grip  of  our 
planet’s  first  icy  winter.  Men  have  found  a  few  of  the 
great  mammoth  elephants  of  Siberia  that  were  caught  in 
great  floating  ice  drifts  at  that  time  and  finally  buried  and 
preserved  intact  in  perfect  cold  storage  from  that  day  to 
this.  All  the  other  animals  of  those  regions  seem  to  have 
disintegrated  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  that  were  still 
warm  for  some  time,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  warm 
water  contains  a  large  amount  of  latent  heat.  This  is 
why,  no  doubt,  we  find  only  the  bones  and  ivory  tusks 
of  millions  of  the  animals  that  perished  at  that  time. 

Winds  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  different  localities.  The  collapse  of  the 
Earth’s  former  protecting  vapor  shell  in  the  polar  regions 
first  would  permit  those  regions  to  be  the  first  to  become 
very  cold,  and  this  would  cause  a  strong  contraction  of 
the  air  in  those  regions,  with  the  result  that  strong  currents 
of  air  were  created  that  were  finally  drawn  into  stiff 
hurricanes  and  shrieking  typhoons  and  all  the  other  kinds 
of  wind  disturbances  that  are  possible. 
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At  this  time  of  the  world’s  history  there  was  plen.ty  of 
cause  for  the  production  of  violent  storms;  but  prior  to  this 
there  were  no  strong  causes  for  the  production  of  storms, 
and  therefore  there  were  none  until  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  Moon’s  heat  and  light  and  much  of  the  Sun’s  radi¬ 
ation  destroyed  the  Earth’s  temperature  equalizing  vapor 
shell  and  brought  an  end  to  the  Earth’s  former  non-zonal 
warm  climate.  This  is  very  significant  geologically.  A 
non~zonal  world-wide  climate  without  severe  seasonal 
temperature  changes  could  have  only  breeze-like  move¬ 
ments  of  its  atmosphere:  severe  winds  and  destructive  storms 
would  be  impossible  under  those  temperature  conditions! 
This  is  a  prominent  fact  heretofore  overlooked.  It  is  very 
significant  geologically,  and  cannot  be  omitted  from  its 
history. 

In  addition  to  the  atmospherical  disturbances  that  were 
produced  all  around  our  globe  when  it  was  suddenly 
astronomically  chilled,  geology  indicates  that  the  Earth 
itself  was  given  a  severe  jolt  of  some  kind  at  this  time, 
so  that  its  pertubations  upset  the  equilibrum  of  the  oceans 
and  produced  great  tidal  waves!  Possibly  this  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  all  the  solar 
activities  of  our  Moon  and  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  Sun’s 
brilliancy. 

In  the  great  astronomical  catacylsm  that  swept  suddenly 
and  destructively  over  our  planet  at  this  time,  when  it  was 
rapidly  chilled  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  our  Moon’s  solar 
heat  and  light  and  by  the  simultaneous  dimming  of  much 
of  the  Sun’s  radiation,  as  the  old  Hebrew  record  suggests, 
( Compare  my  exegetical  articles  in  the  Watchman  Magazine, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  beginning  the  January  issue)  there  were 
plenty  of  destructive  forces  at  work  to  produce  most  of 
the  geological  strata  of  the  Earth.  We  do  not  know 
definitely  of  the  existence  before  this  time  of  any  forces 
which  would  have  caused  repeated  burying  of  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  Earth  in  the  sudden  manner  which  their 
perfect  and  abundant  state  of  preservation  proves  they  were 
entombed.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Earth 
were  formed  during  THIS  great  astronomical  cataclysm. 
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This  means  one  thing  more,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  species  of  plants  and  animals  which  we  find  fossilized 
were  in  existence  and  living  on  the  Earth  in  relatively 
distinct  water-separated  countries  when  our  Moon  was  sud¬ 
denly  extinguished.  And  this  means  that  the  fossils  of 
the  Earth  do  not  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  repre¬ 
sent  widely  separated  geological  ages.  Paleontology  and 
paleobotany  contain  no  records  of  geological  or  evolution¬ 
ary  ages!  This  is  now  self-evident.  These  sciences  are 
automatically  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  that  popular 
theory.  Astronomy  knocks  out  the  last  pegs  that  have 
supported  this  long-debated  and  widely  heralded  guess. 

Our  modern  zonal  climates  with  their  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat  and  with  their  distressing  local  storms  can  be 
seen  to  be  the  natural  result  of  a  weakened  sunlight,  an 
extinguished  Moon,  a  destroyed  vapor  shell,  and  new 
geographical  distributions  of  land  and  water. 


MORAVIAN  MISSIONS 
By  Leslie  R.  Sovocol,  Th.M. 

GRACEHAM,  MD. 

Zinzendorf 

Nicholaus  Ludwig  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  founder  of  the 
resuscitated  Moravian  Church  was  born  at  Dresden  in 
1700.  His 'father  having  died,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandmother,  who  was  full  of  sympathy  with  the  religious 
movement  called  "Pietism”  of  which  Spener  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  represenetative.  Zinzendorf  studied  in  the  grammar 
school  at  Halle  under  Francke,  one  of  the  most  devout 
leaders  of  the  same  school.  At  Wittenberg  he  pursued 
law,  as  his  relatives  were  opposed  to  his  entering  the 
ministry,  to  which  he  was  strongly  inclined.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  doing  good  by  stimulating  others  to  re¬ 
newed  earnestness  in  the  Christian  life.  In  1722,  and  in 
the  seven  following  years,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
"Brethren”,  led  by  Christian  David,  who  were  persecuted 
in  their  homes,  were  received  by  Count  Zinzendorf  on  his 
estate  at  Berthelsdorf  in  -Saxony.  The  village  they  founded 
was  called  Herrnhut,  or,  "the  Watch  of  the  Lord.”  There 
they  were  joined  by  Christians  from  other  places  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Zinzendorf  took  up  his  abode  among  them,  and, 
became  their  principal  guide  and  pastor.  His  ancestors 
had  been  possessed  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  Austria. 

In  1737,  at  the  request  of  King  Frederick  William  1  of 
Prussia,  he  was  ordained  a  Bishop.  Zinzendorf  had  before 
been  received  into  the  Lutheran  ministry.  The  peculiaur 
fervor  which  characterized  his  religious  work,  and  certain 
particulars  in  his  teaching,  caused  the  Saxon  Government, 
wedded  to  the  traditional  ways  of  Lutheranism,  to  exclude 
him  from  Saxony  for  ten  years  (1736-46).  He  prosecuted 
his  religious  labor  in  Frankfort,  journeyed  through  Holland 
and  England,  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
1741,  a  voyage  to  America  and  founded  the  celebrated 
Moravian  colony  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  New 
branches  of  the  Moravian  body  were  planted  in  all  the 
countries  he  visited.  His  preaching  as  well  as  his  writings 
instructed  and  inspired  those  of  his  followers.  His  chief 
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talent  was  that  of  administrator.  The  Moravians  were 
generally  gathered  in  towns,  and  owned  the  land  within 
their  limits.  In  the  local  church  or  town,  they  were  divided 
into  classes  or  “choirs,”  with  an  elder  or  deaconess  at 
the  head  of  each.  Their  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  carefully  devised  system  of  boards  and  synods. 
It  was  a  church  within  a  church  that  Zinzendorf  aimed  to 
establish.  It  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  found  a  sect 
antagonistic  to  the  national  churches  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Moravian  societies  arose.  His  theology,  in  its  main 
features,  was  evangelical  Lutheranism.  But  the  larger  in¬ 
fusion  of  warmth  and  religious  sentiment  was  offensive  to 
the  more  stiff  and  lukewarm  exponents  of  the  current 
orthodoxy.  Such  practices  as  the  use  of  the  lot  to  decide 
doubtful  questions  of  importance,  which  he  adopted,  were 
looked  upon  as  superstitious.  Extravagances  of  expression, 
especially  in  Zinzendorf’s  hymns,  on  the  believer’s  com¬ 
munion  with  Je$us,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  push  the 
Divine  Father  into  the  background  in  the  contemplations 
and  prayers  of  the  worshipper,  naturally  gave  offence  to 
some. 

In  the  year  1734  Zinzendorf’s  Biblical  studies  lead  him 
to  an  exaltation  of  the  person  of  the  historic  Christ,  as 
of  central  importance,  and  to  a  special  appreciation  of  the 
vicarious  atonement  in  particular.  ♦He  was  impressed  with 
the  significance  of  the  word  lutron  (a  ransom)  and  its 
kindred  derivatives  (e.g.  Matt.  20:28;  Mark  10:45;  Luke 
24:21;  Titus  2:14;  I  Peter  1:18;  Heb.  9:12.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  person  of  Christ  became  central  in  his  the¬ 
ology  and  in  his  preaching  and  the  preaching  of  the 
brethren.  The  term  “redemption”  was  the  favorite  rather 
than  “atonement.” 

With  a  religious  life  remarkable  as  combining  warm 
emotion  with  a  quiet  and  serene  type  of  feeling,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  Zinzendorf  connected  a  missionary  zeal  not 
equalled  at  that  time  in  any  other  Protestant  communion. 
Few  in  number,  they  sent  their  gospel  messengers  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  also  awoke  the  Lutheran 
Church  from  the  lethargy  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  did 

♦Hamilton,  Transactions  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society, 
Vol  VI;  History  of  the  Moravian  Church,  1900,  P.  191. 
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much  to  diffuse  a  more  living  piety.  Their  schools  drew 
into  them  large  numbers  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church;  during  the  dreary  period  of  rationalism,  they  af¬ 
forded  a  sanctuary  for  the  old  gospel,  with  its  blessed 
promises  and  glorious  hopes. 

He  died  in  1760.  Zinzendorf  was  a  poet,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  man  of  deep  emotions,  to  whom  religion  meant 
personal  devotion  to  a  personal  Saviour,  in  Whose  service 
no  task  was  too  difficult,  no  sacrifice  too  great. 

Zinzendorf,  in  his  youth,  associated  himself  with  several 
companions  in  what  they  called:  "The  Honorable  Order 
of  the  Grain  and  Mustard  Seed."  Its  purpose  was  personal 
goodness,  and  loving  service  to  others.  He  never  with¬ 
drew  from  the  spirit  of  this  boyhood  order.  It  even  gained 
notoriety  in  later  years.  The  Count  always  wore  a  cross 
with  the  emblem  of  a  Mustard  Tree  engraved  on  it.  This 
spirit  Zinzendorf  infused  into  the  life  of  the  Moravians  at 
Herrnhut.  One  of  the  teachings  emphasized  by  him  was 
prayer.  After  the  experience  of  the  Brethren  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  August,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  their 
little  group  in  Herrnhut,  he  arranged  an  "Hourly  Inter¬ 
cession,"  which  secured  for  the  community  a  continuous 
prayer  life,  that  greatly  increased  their  faith  in  God,  and 
deepened  their  confidence  in  one  another.  Worship  was 
conducted  daily  for  the  entire  congregation.  A  text  of 
Scripture  was  chosen  as  a  "Losung"  or  Watchword  for  the 
following  day,  to  which  was  added  the  stanza  of  a  Hymn. 
Then  from  a  passage  of  Scripture  selected  by  the  Elders 
a  verse  would  be  drawn  as  a  doctrinal  text.  A  brief  ex¬ 
hortation  was  added.  This  was  so  helpful  that  by  the 
year  1731  a  compilation  of  these  texts  was  published.  This 
little  manual  as  a  guide  to  private  devotions  has  had  an 
unbroken  existence  of  two  hundred  years.  It  is  still  in 
use.  Additional  information  concerning  schools,  ministers, 
executive  positions,  Christian  Endeavor  topics,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  is  contained  therein. 

The  economy  of  Herrnhut  was,  like  Bethlehem,  strictly 
communistic.  As  in  the  apostolic  days,  "all  that  be¬ 
lieved  were  together,  and  had  all  things  common"  (Acts 
2:44).  The  tradesmen  had  their  own  shops  and  indus- 
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tries,  but  the  interests  of  the  economy  were  secured 
through  a  common  treasury,  to  which  all  gave  their  earn¬ 
ings.  It  was  like  a  large  happy  family,  the  members  of 
which  rejoiced  with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  wept  with 
those  who  wept.  Children  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  economy,  and  free  boarding  schools  were  provided 
for  the  boys  and  girls  separately.  The  training  was  sec¬ 
ular  as  well  as  religious.  So  the  Moravian  Church  was 
one  hundred  years  in  advance  of  a  free  public  school 
system. 

Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenberg 

A  small  company  of  Moravians  sailed  for  Georgia  in 
1735,  where  they  were  determined  to  establish  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Their  leader  was  Augustus  Gottlieb  Spangenberg, 
later  a  Bishop  of  the  Church.  Although  he  was  born 
and  died  abroad,  most  of  his  work  was  done  in  America. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  a  learned  theologian  and 
a  linguist.  He  had  been  a  professor  at  Jena  and  at  Halle. 
He  was  as  practical  as  he  was  learned.  He  was  a  man 
of  tact,  shrewd  foresight  and  sound  judgment.  He  be¬ 
came  the  business  agent,  the  spiritual  leader,  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  Moravians  in  their  American  experi¬ 
ments. 

Well  did  he  earn  the  surname  “Brother  Joseph”,  sup¬ 
porter  of  his  brethren  in  a  strange  land.  The  mission 
efforts  were  prospering  until  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  Spain.  Fighting  commenced  in  the  colonies 
and  hindered  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  The  Morav¬ 
ians  refused  to  bear  arms,  as  it  was  against  their  prin¬ 
ciples  at  that  time.  Unable  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience, 
they  resolved  to  leave  the  results  of  their  toil  and  move 
away. 

In  1737  twenty  more  Moravians  came  to  Georgia.  On 
the  same  ship  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  other 
distinguished  passengers,  who  were  most  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peaceful  courage  of  the  Moravian  Company 
during  a  severe  storm.  The  first  contact  of  the  Wesleys 
with  the  Brethren  led  to  closer  intimacy  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  years,  and  in  association  with  Spangenberg  as  well  as 
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Peter  Boehler,  the  two  Wesleys  passed  through  a  vital 
experience  of  the  personal  assurance  of  salvation. 

Spangenberg  visited  London  in  1734,  in  the  formation 
of  valuable  friendships.  “In  1738,”  Thaeler  avers,  “Peter 
Boehler,  passed  through  London  on  his  way  to  America, 
met  John  Wesley  already  wondering  at  the  courage  and 
peace  of  his  Moravian  companions  on  the  voyage  to  Sav¬ 
annah,  became  the  means  of  leading  this  future  Apostle 
of  Evangelicalism,  his  brother  Charles,  John  Gambold, 
James  Hutton,  and  others,  into  the  light  and  joy  of  a 
blessed  assurance  of  salvation.”  The  society  of  England 
was  undermined  at  this  time  with  crude  immoralities  and 
superficial  philosophy.  A  reaction  against  the  stern  Puri¬ 
tan  type  of  religion  had  thrown  the  whole  people  back. 
The  Established  Church  had  grown  icily  formal,  preach¬ 
ing  only  abstract  moralities.  It  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  mocking  irreligion  that  there  was  thrust  the  sharp 
sword  of  the  Word.  The  members  of  the  Fetler  Lane 
Society  of  London  were  jeered,  cursed,  ostracised  and 
criticised.  Their  only  reply  was  to  go  out  into  the  streets 
and  fields  and  preach  the  simple,  healing  gospel  of  a 
Saviour  who  touched  men’s  lives  with  light  and  joy.  In 
1742  during  a  visit  of  Spangenberg,  the  Society  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  full  congregation  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren. 

Spangenberg  was  also  commissioned  to  look  into  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  German  population  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  to  gather  information  about  the  Indians.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  become  a  nest  of  fanatical  sects.  There  were 
Episcopalians.  Quakers,  Baptists.  Mennonites,  Separat¬ 
ists,  Sabbatarians.  Unitarians,  Independents.  Inspired 
Prophets,  Hermits,  New  Born  Ones,  Dunkers,  and  more. 
The  land  was  filled  with  “religions”  and  almost  empty 
of  religion.  It  had  become  a  byword  that  a  man  pro¬ 
fessed  the  “Pennsylvania  Religion”,  when  he  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  spiritual  life.  Spangenberg  reported  to 
the  authorities  that  the  “Gospel  must  be  preached  to  the 
many  thousands  who  knew  nothing  of  it,”  that  “it  may 

fMoravian  Bicentenary  Pamphlets,  No.  11.  Two  Centuries  of 
Unitv  and  Service,  1922,  P.  35 
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be  that  the  hour  of  grace  has  sounded”  for  the  Indians; 
that  “in  the  whole  country  there  are  few  schools  and 
there  is  almost  no  one  who  makes  the  youth  his  concern.” 

:j:With  the  definite  plan  of  making  Bethlehem  the  center 
community  was  thoroughly  organized.  The  Nazareth  set¬ 
tlements  were  included  in  the  organization.  For  twenty 
years  the  settlements  on  both  land  tracts  bore  between 
them  the  financial  burden  of  the  widely  spread  Moravian 
work  in  America.  The  members  of  these  settlements  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  to  go  abroad  as  evangelists, 
teachers  and  missionaries,  the  other  to  work  in  the  settle¬ 
ments.  earning  the  means  for  their  own  support  and  that 
of  those  whom  they  sent  out.  It  was  a  communism  of 
time  and  labor,  not  of  goods.  It  was  not  binding  upon 
the  settlers.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  temporary  meas¬ 
ure.  Those  who  had  personal  property  retained  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  same.  In  1744.  Spangenberg  was  appointed 
to  superintend  all  this  activity.  In  developing  the  plan, 
he  accomplished  the  “masterpiece”  of  his  life. 

For  the  task  before  the  Moravians.  Spangenberg  and 
his  associates  had  as  capital  two  uncultivated  tracts  of 
land,  several  roomy  dwelling  houses,  their  fertile  genius 
and  a  small  consecrated  body  of  men  and  women  willing 
to  work.  The  results  were  amazing.  By  1747.  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  working  several  farms,  thirty-two  different  indus¬ 
tries  were  in  operation  at  Bethlehem,  conducted  under 
responsible  committees  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or¬ 
ganization.  No  town  in  interior  Pennsylvania  could  so 
well  satisfy  all  kinds  of  wants.  While  in  force.  1742-1762, 
this  “Economy”  system  defrayed  the  expenses  of  all  Mo¬ 
ravian  activity  in  America.  At  one  time  it  supported 
about  fifty  itinerant  preachers,  teachers  and  missionaries. 

Spiritual  life  was  diligently  cultivated.  Regular,  though 
brief,  periods  of  daily  devotion  emphasized  the  idea  of 
complete  consecration.  Lofty  ideals  sustained  a  high  spir¬ 
itual  tone.  Nor  was  the  daily  life  one  of  grim  drudgery 
unrelieved  by  anything  bright  or  softening.  Occasions 
of  unusual  interest  in  the  development  of  work  were  made 

tEra  of  the  Economy  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  Pennn. 
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seasons  of  festal  celebration  and  rejoicing.  Love-feasts, 
after  the  manner  of  the  “agapae”  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  added  to  the  solemn  services  of  fellowship  an 
element  of  social  cheer.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  music.  Vocal  and  instrumental  performances  of  a  high 
order  contributed  to  the  edifying  beauty  of  many  a  serv¬ 
ice  as  well  as  to  the  general  refinement  that  ruled  in  the 
settlement.  In  short,  all  the  features  of  the  “Economy" 
experience  combined  to  make  that  twenty  years  note¬ 
worthy.  Never,  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
were  the  sacred  and  the  secular  more  happily  wedded. 

Early  in  the  development  of  Moravian  work  in  America, 
leaders  of  the  Church  thought  it  desirable  to  secure  a  large 
tract  of  land.  There  a  settlement  might  be  safe  from  the 
interfering  infiuences  growing  out  of  close  contact  with 
settlements  of  other  character,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  another  center  for  missionary  activity.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  were  not  wanting.  Moravians  were  known  for 
their  thrift  and  industry.  With  this  the  English  Lord 
Granville  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  offered  them 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  in  North  Carolina,  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  In  the  summer  of  1752,  Spangenberg  with 
five  companions  set  out  on  horseback  from  Bethlehem  to 
visit  the  pathless  wilderness  of  the  southern  colony  and 
select  the  tract.  They  plunged  manfully  into  the  deep 
forests,  wandered  over  miles  of  mountain  country,  travel¬ 
led  over  Indian  trails  and  buffalo  tracks.  At  last,  they 
found  and  surveyed  what  they  wanted  in  the  Yadkin 
Valley,  a  well  watered,  rolling  woodland.  They  named 
the  tract  "Wachovia”,  because  it  reminded  them  of  the 
ancestral  estates  of  Zinzendorf  in  Austria,  called  “Wach- 
au”  (from  Wach,  a  stream,  and  Aue,  meadow). 

Thus  we  see  Spangenberg  was  a  pioneer  who  was  un¬ 
daunted.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  theology  entitled  Idea 
Fidei  Fratrum. 

David  Zeisberger^i 

Missionary  work  among  the  Indians  is  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  parts  of  the  story  of  Moravian  activity  in  America. 

IfFor  full  account  vide  deSchweinitz,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisberger. 
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It  is  a  stirring  record  of  fearless  testimony,  of  self-sacri' 
ficing  service.  It  counts  its  heroes  and  martyrs,  not  a  few. 
It  met  with  heart-breaking  disappointments  and  led  to 
immortal  achievements.  After  the  ill-fated  Georgia  ef¬ 
forts,  the  first  step  was  taken  by  Christian  Henry  Rauch. 
He  began  a  successful  work  among  the  Mohicans  and 
Wampanoags  of  New  York,  establishing  a  permanent 
mission  in  the  Indian  town  of  Shekomeko.  Thence  the 
mission  quickly  spread  to  other  places.  Upon  this  first 
success,  the  Moravians  boldly  undertook  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  the  Indians  of  North  America.  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  set  off  to  spy  out  the  land,  in  three  hazardous 
missionary  journeys.  From  powerful  chiefs  he  obtained 
permission  for  the  Moravians  to  pass  to  and  from  and 
remain  as  friends  within  the  Indian  domains. 

Immediately,  the  Moravians  began  the  campaign  in 
earnest.  Of  all  the  brave  missionaries  who  went  forth, 
then  and  in  all  the  years  to  follow,  David  Zeisberger  was 
the  great  hero  of  this  work.  He  rounded  out,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  sixty-three  years  of  un¬ 
wearied  labor  among  the  indians.  In  length  of  service  this 
missionary  career  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  by  any 
missionary  of  any  church  among  any  people.  He  learned 
to  know  the  Indians,  if  ever  any  man  did.  With  few 
good  qualities,  they  were  blood-thirsty,  cowardly,  lewd, 
treacherous.  Yet  he  loved  them.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord  among  them.  He  followed  them 
in  their  wanderings.  When  cruel  war  drove  them  from 
place  to  place  or  when  the  encroaching  tide  of  white  set¬ 
tlements  bade  them  “move  on.”  he  led  them  like  a  Moses. 
He  never  despaired,  despite  heart-rending  discourage¬ 
ments.  The  glorious  Gospel  he  had  to  preach  fed  his 
pure  and  holy  passion  for  souls. 

Naturally,  he  won  successes,  in  spite  of  everything.  He 
gained  completely  the  confidence  of  the  savages.  He  was 
known  as  “Friend  of  the  Indians."  At  one  time  he  was 
keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  For 
years  he  swayed  the  Council  of  the  Delawares.  He  re¬ 
duced  their  languages  to  writing  and  gave  them  hymns, 
liturgies  and  portions  of  Scripture.  As  a  true  Apostle  to 
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the  Indians,  he  exerted  his  great  influence  to  move  the 
Indians  heavenward.  He  was,  above  all,  a  soul-winner. 
He  trained  his  charges  carefully  to  holy  living.  He  sue- 
ceeded  in  raising  up  native  helpers  who  preached  with 
boldness.  Renowned  warriors  and  orators,  like  Glikkikan. 
became  spiritual  leaders  of  their  brethren.  Among  the 
most  illustrious  features  of  his  work  were  the  Christian 
Indian  communities  he  established.  They  flashed  like 
gems  in  the  darkness.  In  place  of  scattered  wigwams, 
there  were  regular  streets  of  cabins.  Instead  of  filth,  there 
was  neatness.  Instead  of  noisy  revelry,  there  was  the 
voice  of  children  at  school,  the  voice  of  morning  and  event¬ 
ing  prayer.  Most  noted  of  these  settlements  came  to  be 
those  in  the  Ohio  region.  For  ten  years,  their  fame  rang 
throughout  the  wide  territory  of  the  West.  From  every 
part  of  it  hundreds  of  natives  streamed  to  Schoenbrunn, 
Gnadenhuetten.  Salem  and  Lichtenau  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  CHRISTS  DEATH 
By  G.  L.  Young 
East  Brownsville,  Me. 

In  the  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  October,  1931,  the  writer  employed  these  words: 
“The  words  commonly  used  to  describe  the  death  of 
others  are  not  used  of  Christ  when  the  actual  record  of 
His  death  is  given”  (p.  477). 

A  critical  examination  of  these  words  will  further  ilium" 
inate  this  subject,  which  has  aroused  so  much  interest. 
The  terms  employed  to  describe  our  Lord’s  death  are,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  terms  frequently  employed  in  mention- 
ing  the  death  of  others. 

Take,  e.  g.,  apheken  to  pneuma.  Mat.  27.50.  This  verb 
is  used  of  Rachel  in  the  Sept,  of  Gen.  35:18.  Yet  her 
death  was  hardly  a  “volitional  exitus."  She  certainly  did 
not  volitionally  and  “forcibly”  expel  her  own  soul.  Again, 
both  Robinson  and  Meyer  refer  to  Herod,  iv,  190.  Here 
we  read  that  the  nomads  bury  their  dead  “in  a  sitting 
posture,  watching  when  one  is  about  to  expire,"  This 
expiring  refers  to  their  ordinary  ways  of  dying,  whatso¬ 
ever  such  happened  to  be. 

As  to  exepneusen,  Mk.  15:37,  this  signifies:  “He 
breathed  out.”  i.  e..  He  died.  It  is  often  used  in  this 
meaning  absolutely  in  the  Greek  writers”  (Meyer). 

Still  a  third  example,  paratithemai  to  pneuma  mou,  Lu. 
23:46,  a  like  expression  is  used  in  Ps.  31:5  (in  Sept.), 
words  undoubtedly  taken  over  by  our  Lord  from  that 
place.  The  same  verb  is  used  in  1  Pet.  4:19:  “Let  them 
.  .  .  .  commit  their  souls  in  well-doing  unto  a  faithful 
Creator”  (R.  V.).  So,  too,  writers  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter  tell  us  that  “the  recorded  instances  of  Chris¬ 
tians  who  have  used  these  words  in  dying  are  numerous, 
from  St.  Polycarp  and  Basil  onwards”  (Canon  Cook). 
We  add  the  case  of  Huss.  When  it  was  said  to  him: 
“And  thus  we  deliver  thy  soul  unto  Satan,”  he  replied: 
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“And  I  commit  into  Thy  hands.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
soul  Thou  hast  redeemed.”  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
said  repeatedly:  “Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.” 

As  to  the  fourth  example,  paredoken  to  pneuma,  }n.  19: 
30,  we  can,  perhaps,  do  no  better  than  to  quote  Bloom- 
field’s  note  on  the  passage:  “This  and  the  apheke  to 
pneuma  of  Matthew  suggest  the  idea  of  a  placid,  peace¬ 
ful  and  resigned  dissolution,  and  were  therefore  used 
among  the  Hebrews  to  denote  that  the  soul  is  rendered 
back  unto  God,  its  original  author,  to  dispose  of  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  good  pleasure.” 

That  Christ  died  volitionally,  laid  down  His  life,  there 
is  no  doubt.  Yet  “He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living”  (Isa.  53:8);  “His  life  (was)  taken  from  the 
earth”  Acts  7:33)  by  others.  The  Prince  of  Life  was 
“killed”  (Acts  3:15).  Though  “delivered  up  by  the  deter¬ 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  yet  it  was 
by  wicked  hands  that  he  was  “crucified  and  slain  '  (Acts 
2:28). 
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Light  Gleams  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  R.  J.  Miller, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Published  by  The  Crescent  Press,  405 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1931.  Pp.  234,  cloth 
binding,  $1.50. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  the  Bible, 
because  in  a  masterly  way  it  unfolds  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  breathes  its  spirit. 

It  is  not  a  technical  commentary,  but  something  far 
better.  It  is  truly  devotional,  and  truly  spiritual.  It  is 
a  book  that  feeds  the  soul. 

It  is  a  real  relief  to  pick  up  a  book  such  as  this  and 
come  in  touch  with  John’s  eternal  verities  without  having 
to  toil  through  pages  of  subtle,  skeptical,  or  purely  sub- 
jective  speculations  about  the  identity  of  the  author,  the 
integrity  of  the  book,  the  language  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  or  similar  questions  which  are  valueless  as  a  means 
of  soul  culture. 

Our  bookshelves  are  overloaded  with  critical  discus¬ 
sions,  that  lead  us  away  from  the  teaching  of  the  books 
themselves  and  lead  to  no  certain  conclusions. 

Among  books  of  this  class.  Dr.  Miller’s  Light  Gleams  is 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

J.  H.  Webster 

Founders  of  Great  Religions,  by  Willar  Burrows,  pp 
243.  Scribners,  N.  Y.  $2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  available  books  for  the  begin¬ 
ner  in  Comparative  Religions.  Nine  biographies  are  used 
to  exposit  the  religions  of  the  personal  founders  of  the 
world’s  living  faiths.  The  doctrinal  content  is  skillfully 
woven  into  the  narrative. 

For  the  serious  student  no  approach  could  be  more 
natural  and  effective. 


G.  B,  McCreary. 
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“The  Christmas  Child/'  by  Maude  and  Miska  Peter¬ 
sham.  Doubleday  Doran  and  Company,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  book,  the  printed  pages  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  There 
is  no  comment  upon  any  part  of  the  Bible  text.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  Bible  record  is  a  series  of  pictures,  many  of 
them  richly  colored.  The  illustrations  form  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  exposition  of  the  fascinating  story  given  in  the  Gospels. 

In  preparing  this  book  Maude  and  Miska  Petersham 
have  given  to  the  young  people  of  Christendom  the  most 
beautiful  Bible  story  that  it  has  ever  been  the  privilege  of 
this  reviewer  to  receive.  The  pictures  are  not  only  artistic, 
but  they  are  true  to  the  customs  of  the  place  and  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Every  believing  mother  who  will 
place  this  book  on  the  Christmas  list  for  children  will  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  literature  of  the 
home. 

Wm.  Crowe. 

Science  Rediscovers  God,  by  R.  C.  Macfie.  pp.  275.  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  $3.00. 

Here  is  the  old  teleology  revised  into  modern  vocabu¬ 
lary.  The  universe  and,  particularly,  man  are  exhibited  as 
obliging  us  "to  postulate  a  Maker’s  mind  to  account  for  the 
rational  world,  even  as  we  are  compelled  to  postulate  an 
author’s  mind  to  account  for  rational  words." 

In  phrases  laden  with  the  findings  of  recondite  research 
and  embellished  with  imagination’s  liveliest  shapes  the 
whole  phantasmagoria  of  creation-mundane  and  ultramun¬ 
dane — is  marshalled  in  array,  severe  in  logic  and  poetic 
in  beauty,  to  show  the  irrationality  of  godless  origins. 
While  pancosmic  in  its  materials,  the  discussion  concen¬ 
trates  upon  man  in  his  organic  capacities  and  history. 
One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  reached  is  thus 
stated:  “We  must  postulate  purpose  in  Nature;  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  in  continuous,  genetic  evolution,  and 
anoetic  genetic  evolution  as  generally  conceived  is  a  futile 
effort  to  escape  from  the  idea  of  a  Creator.” 
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This  book,  accepting  all  advanced  science  wherein  there 
is  anything  approaching  a  general  agreement,  urges  the 
antecedence  of  God  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  accounts 
for  its  evasion  as  a  "theophobia”  which  is  “due  to  the 
narrow  and  restricted  vision  of  distinguished  specialists.” 
The  chances  are  certainly  against  chance  in  accounting 
for  the  world. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Growing  Boy,  by  Paul  H.  Fur  fey,  pp.  192.  $2.00. 

MacMillans. 

The  normal  development  of  boys  aged  six  to  sixteen, 
their  individual  differences,  the  three  critical  periods  lying 
within  this  stretch  of  years, —  these  are  the  major  topics 
treated  in  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  volume.  The 
case  method  gives  the  clue  to  all  conclusions  reached. 

Select  bibliographies  accompany  each  chapter.  For  par* 
ent  and  teacher  the  way  is  hinted  by  the  author  whereby 
to  “smooth  the  path  for  normal  growth.”  A  practical, 
clear  and,  at  most  points,  conclusive  study. 

— 'G.  B.  McCreary. 

Belief  Unbound,  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Montague,  pp.  98. 

$1.50.  Yale  University  Press. 

Keen,  satirical,  often  flippant,  always  merciless  this  set 
of  Terry  Lectures  abounds  more  in  concessive  than  in  con¬ 
structive  matter. 

For  example,  the  author  teaches  that  conscience  is  “de¬ 
bauched  by  respect  for  authority;  that  Jesus  “earned 
divinity”;  that  the  folklore  of  a  past  generation  becomes 
the  infallible  unalterable  revelation  of  a  later  age.  He  also 
counsels  that  we  desert  the  old  sanctions  since  modern 
thought  pronounces  them  untenable,  and  follow  the  claims 
of  the  higher  upon  the  lesser  self.  He  opines  that  if 
morality  be  dependent  upon  a  higher  will,  then  God’s  own 
morality  falls  for  lack  of  support.  Twaddle!  And  by 
a  Columbia  professor!  ! 


G.  B.  McCreary. 
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Swedenborg's  Historical  Position,  by  L.  F.  Hite.  pp. 
174.  Published  by  the  Massachusetts  New  Church 
Union. 

This  is  in  part  a  complaint  that  Swedenborg  has  not 
been  appreciated  and  in  part  an  exhibit  to  prove  that  he 
was  so  appreciated.  Among  those  whose  writings  £u:e 
instanced  to  show  that  men  of  note  were  attracted  to  him. 
Hartley,  Coleridge,  Wesley  and  Kant  are  named.  The  ec¬ 
centricities  of  this  unique  character  are  boldly  featured  in 
this  apologetic.  For  instance  one  is  quoted  as  testifying: 
"He  told  me  that  for  ten  days  and  nights  he  had  been 
tormented  by  evil  spirits  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  him.” 
And  again  another  says:  "He  answered  that  his  toothache 
was  not  caused  by  a  diseased  nerve,  but  by  the  influx  of 
hell  from  hypocrites.” 

None  save  those  already  convinced  will  find  effective 
persuasion  here. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism, 
by  Max  Weber.  Translated  by  Talcott  Parsons, 
pp.  292.  Chas.  Scribners  Sons.  $3.00. 

This  work  which  appeared  in  German  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  will  not  likely  arouse  the  interest  today  in  the 
English  speaking  world  which  the  original  did  in  its  native 
setting.  But  the  question  which  it  seeks  to  answer  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  hour,  viz.,  what  are  the  psychological  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  made  possible  the  development  of  a 
capitalist  civilization?  Firmly  entrenched  in  modern  life, 
capitalism  gives  little  evidence  of  the  struggle  by  which  it 
attained  respectability.  In  western  mindedness,  locate  the 
differentiae  of  economic  history.  One  of  the  anomalies 
shown  by  this  study  is  the  coexistence  of  business  acumen 
with  the  severer  types  of  religion. 

Much  of  the  discussion  turns  upon  the  varied  views 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders  touching  worldly  duties. 
Closely  critical  treatment  is  given  the  “four  principal  forms 
of  ascetic  Protestantism:”  Calvinism,  Pietism,  Methodism, 
and  the  sects  growing  out  of  the  Baptist  movement.  All 
of  this  criticism  is  historically  stated  and  is  of  consider- 
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able  interpretive  merit.  At  times  the  author  seems  a 
trifle  less  sober,  as  in  his  rather  one-sided  near  satire  of 
Bunyan.  Clear  and  usually  fair  distinctions  are  made  of 
the  differing  viewpoints  of  Catholic,  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
respecting  the  good  life.  The  gradual  change  from  an 
ascetic  condemnation  of  wealth  to  a  discriminating  disap¬ 
proval  of  its  unworthy  uses  and  an  obligated  approval  of 
its  proper  employment  is  traced  in  contemporary  authorities. 
Very  copious  reference  notes  constitute  a  valuable  appendix. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Good  Life,  by  Chas.  Gore.  pp. 

346.  Scribners.  $3.00. 

Herein  are  presented  the  Gifford  Lectures  for  1929-30. 
Their  content  consists  of  a  comprehensive  and.  needless 
to  say,  very  able  survey  and  philosophic  analysis  of  the 
idea  of  the  good  life.  The  non-Christian  forms — Zoro¬ 
astrianism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Platonism — are  scanned  and 
their  worth  weighed  as  proponents  of  the  good  life. 
Modern  challenges  to  those  concepts  which  are  derivatives 
from  Christianity  and  which  are  commonly  accepted  are 
scrutinized  and  the  concepts  themselves  evaluated.  These 
concepts  include:  the  personality  of  God,  his  unity,  self 
completeness,  and  creative  activity. 

The  theistic  implications  and  the  irreducibleness  of  the 
idea  of  obligation  are  well  handled  by  the  author.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  idea  of  revelation  carries  into  forensic  areas. 
The  author  defends  the  doctrine  of  a  true  revelation,  but 
insists  that  it  must  not  be  so  construed  as  to  equate 
with  a  stifled  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  "natural.”  Stoutly 
the  author  defends  faith  as  a  rational  attitude  in  the  face 
of  limited  knowledge  and  with  the  heavy  demands  of 
life  upon  us. 

— G.  B.  McCreary. 
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SoEREN  Kierkegaard.  His  Life  and  Literary  Work 
(Seine  Lebensentwicklung  and  seine  Wirksamkeit  als 
Schriftsteller).  By  D.  Eduard  Geismar.  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  pp.  670.  Vanden- 
hoeck  and  Ruprecht,  Goettingen,  Germany.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  21,- Reichsmark. 

Soeren  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855),  the  radical  Danish 
critic,  the  “Pascal  of  the  Scandinavian  countries”,  had  al¬ 
ready  regained  a  certain  influence  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  has  become  a  dominating  spiritual  force  (and, 
one  may  say,  a  real  vogue),  since  Karl  Barth  referred  to 
him  in  the  famous  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Romans:  “If  I  have  a  ‘system’,  it  consists  in  this,  that  I 
constantly  keep  in  mind  as  to  its  negative,  as  well  as  posi¬ 
tive,  signiflcance  what  Kierkegaard  called  the  ‘infinite 
qualitative  difference’  between  time  and  eternity.  ...”  The 
“Tertullian  of  the  North’’  is  indeed  the  father  of  “dialec¬ 
tical”  Barthianism,  of  its  “existential”  (ethical)  thinking, 
its  “critical”  and  ‘  paradoxical”  methods,  its  “either-or” 
appeal,  its  "‘totaliter  aliter”  dualism.  It  is  a  pity  that  as  yet 
we  possess  neither  a  translation  of  Kierkegaard’s  profound 
works  nor  any  greater  publication  on  this  important  indi¬ 
vidualistic  Protestant  in  English  (except  the  self-evidently 
very  condensed  articles  by  A.  Grieve  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  696  ff.,  and  by  H. 
R.  Mackintosh  on  The  Theology  of  Kierkegaard"'  in  the 
Congregational  Quarterly  of  July,  1929).  In  the  steadily 
rising  flood  of  German  Kierkegaard  books,  however,  this 
voluminous  opus  of  the  Copenhagen  Professor  (a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  Danish)  stands  out  as  a  very  readable, 
most  comprehensive  introduction  into,  and  detailed  analysis 
of,  his  life  and  literary  work. 

Affectionately,  even  devoutly,  with  reassured  steps,  in  a 
warm  and  also  broad  presentation,  Kierkegaard’s  country¬ 
man  leads  us  into  his  growing  and  struggling,  his  crises  and 
loneliness,  his  radical  religio-philosophical  (anti-Hegelian) 
thinking.  Geismar  points  out  and  faithfully  bears  in  mind 
the  fundamental  problem  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates 
copiously  with  quotations  from  Kierkegaard  himself.  Neither 
his  love  nor  the  present  vogue,  however,  blind  the  author’s 
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eyes  and  critical  sense.  He  conceives  Kirkegaard  in  his 
unique  stirring  mission:  “As  Socrates  compared  himself  to 
a  gadfly  which  the  Godhead  had  sent  his  people  to  stir 
it  from  lazy  idleness,  thus  Kierkegaard  is  a  gadfly  with 
which  the  church  should  never  get  done,  because  there  is 
one  main  sin  always  threatening,  particularly  in  Protestant¬ 
ism.  ...”  Professor  Gaismar  affirms  the  Kierkegaardian 
vexation  by  God’s  judgment  in  the  sense  of  a  constant 
humiliation  down  to  the  innermost,  but  so  that  at  the  same 
time  the  place  of  refuge  is  found  in  grace.  He  points  out 
how  this  conception  existed  also  in  a  certain  phase  of 
Kierkegaard’s  own  development.  Its  simplest  expression 
is:  “Infinite  humiliation  and  grace  and  then  the  endeavor 
of  gratitude,  that  is  Christianity.’’  The  author  under¬ 
stands  correctly,  I  believe,  the  negative,  the  inimical  to 
life,  in  Kierkegaard’s  conception  of  Christianity  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  peculiar  mission  ( the  gadfly! ) ,  as  well  as 
of  a  certain  morbid  sensitiveness,  in  accord  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  dictum  quoted  by  Martensen:  “He  was  a  noble 
instrument,  which,  however,  had  a  crack  in  the  sounding- 
board.” 

'—Werner  Petersmann. 

On  Prayer,  By  Jean  Pierre  de  Caussade,  S.  J.;  translated 
into  English  by  Algar  Thorold,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Dom  John  Chapman,  Abbot  of  Downside  and  a 
Preface  by  the  late  Fr.  Ludovic  de  Besse,  O.  S.  F.  C. 
Crown  8vo.  xli  +  266  pp.  6/-  net,  1931  (Burns,  Oates 
&  Washbourne  43  Newgate  Street,  London,  E.  C.  I.), 
England. 

The  variety  of  names  on  the  title  page,  as  above,  reveals 
at  once  that  this  must  be  an  all-round  Catholic  book,  the 
more  so  when  we  add  the  sub-title:  “Spiritual  Instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  various  states  of  Prayer  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux”.  As,  moreover, 
Bossuet  quotes  liberally  from  Augustine,  Teresa  of  Avila 
and  John  of  the  Cross,  this  book  might  more  effectively 
bear  the  sub-title:  “Foundations  of  Christian  spirituality.” 
Bossuet’s  own  very  big  volume  Instruction  sur  les  divers 
etats  d’Oraison  was  written  in  1694-5  in  the  heyday  of 
Quietism,  when  the  cry  “Mystics  All!”  tried  to  spread 
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throughout  France.  The  Jesuits  were  among  the  chief 
opponents  of  such  mysticism  and  illuminism  and  tended 
by  way  of  reaction  to  suspect  any  and  every  kind  of  mys¬ 
ticism  and  higher  form  of  prayer.  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  piquant  that  actually  a  Jesuit  set  himself  to  work 
up  into  handy  dialogue  form  the  essence  of  Bossuet’s 
teaching,  with  its  vindication  of  true  mysticism.  As  Pere 
de  Caussade  ingenuously  (or  better,  generously)  admits: 
"When  I  read  his  book  again  more  carefully  and  absorbed 
it  better,  1  felt  as  if  forced  to  share  all  his  esteem  and 
respect  for  the  true  holy  mystics,  who  taught  so  much  of 
the  interior  life  and  did  it  so  much  honour  by  their  rare 
virtues;  had  this  not  happened,  I  should  possibly  have 
retained  all  my  life  the  vulgar  ideas  with  regard  to  every¬ 
thing  going  by  the  name  of  mysticism”  (p.  6f).  Thus 
he  became  a  champion  of  the  prayer  of  simplicity,  as  a 
step  higher  than  mere  meditation  and  vocal  prayer,  and 
encourages  the  devout  Christian  to  practice  abandon,  self¬ 
surrender  to  God’s  will,  in  all  incidents  of  life.  Caus¬ 
sade  even  speaks  of  the  "Sacrament  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment”,  for  while  we  can  and  must  have  hope  as  to  the 
past  and  future,  it  is  only  in  the  present  that  we  merit, 
that  we  act,,  that  we  love.  The  present  is  the  veil  of 
God— or  rather  the  unveiling  of  God,  as  Abbot  Chapman 
puts  it  in  his  excellent  introduction. 

There  is  a  dramatic  lucidity  about  all  the  pages  of  this 
book,  which  will  be  of  much  use  to  steady  the  intellect 
of  students,  who  may  be  struck  by  the  Bergsonian  theories 
as  to  the  creative  present,  etc.  But  even  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  will  read  this  book  with  profit,  for  it  will  bring 
them  nearer  the  Father,  who  seeketh  worshippers  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

A  new  edition  of  the  original  French  came  out  in  March, 
1931  (Paris,  Blond  et  Gay),  at  the  hands  of  Henri  Bre- 
mond,  of  the  French  Academy;  so  Caussade’s  star  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  ascendant. 


Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Die  Kasussyntax  der  Verba  bei  den  Septuaginta  (Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Hebraismenfrage  und  zur  Syntax  der 
Koine).  By  Dr.  Robert  Helbing.  Large  8vo,  XXIV 
and  328  pp.  1928.  Price  24  Marks  (bound:  26.  50). 
Verlag  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  Goettingen.  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  1907  Dr.  Helbing  brought  out  his  Grammatik  der 
Septuaginta,  ( 1 49  pp. ) .  covering  the  accidence.  The  book 
was  deservedly  praised,  so  that  many  who  have  long  used 
it  have  often  been  “asking  for  more."  They  could  not  get 
much  further  with  Thackeray’s  Grammar  o[  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Greek,  as  only  Volume  I  (Accidence)  has  appeared 
(1909)  and  is  long  out  of  print^ — and.  worst  of  all.  Thack¬ 
eray  is  now  dead!  So  we  welcome  Dr.  Helbing’s  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  Syntax  in  the  volume  before 
us.  Its  title  seems  forbidding,  but  the  book  falls  into 
three  simple  parts  headed  respectively  "Accusative.  Geni¬ 
tive,  and  Dative”.  The  author  marshals  in  these  groups 
the  verbs  governing  the  cases  in  point.  There  are  many 
sub-groups,  e.  g.,  verbs  of  aiding  and  harming,  verbs  of 
defending  and  revenging,  verbs  of  wailing  and  bewailing. 
Compound  verbs  are  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  each  main 
part.  The  index  to  the  Greek  verbs  makes  it  easy  to 
look  up  any  one;  but  there  is  no  Biblical  index — ^ while 
Thackeray’s  Grammar  has  one!  Every  page  is  a  mosaic 
of  quotations  and  references  covering  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Septuagint  and  will  prove  captivating  to 
any  Biblical  student  who  is  philologically  inclined.  This 
is  really  a  breaking  of  new  ground,  a  great  piece  of  work. 
One  regrets  the  more  that  Dr.  Helbing  finds  that  age  and 
other  circumstances  will  prevent  him  from  completing  his 
Syntax.  Who  will  step  into  the  breach  and  work  out 
sentence-formations,  etc.,  in  the  LXX?  For  general  dis¬ 
position  one  might  take  Professor  Mayser’s  Grammatik 
der  griech.  Papyri  aus  der  Ptolemaerzeit,  vol.  2.,  as  basis; 
see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1927,  p.  234.  Following  a  hint  in 
Dr.  Helbing’s  preface,  we  further  suggest  that  some 
student  should  work  out  a  thesis  on  the  two  very  differ¬ 
ent  Greek  texts  of  the  book  of  Judges:  see  Lagarde,  Sep- 
tuaginta-Studien  I,  Gottingen,  1891.  A  valuable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Helbing’s  new  book  is  the  frequency  with  which 
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he  gives  the  Hebrew  verbs  back  of  the  LXX,  helping  us 
to  see  the  course  steered  by  the  70  (?)  interpreters  be¬ 
tween  Hebrew  and  Greek  idiom.  There  are  besides  often 
excellent  observations  on  books  written  originally  in  Greek 
(esp.  2  and  5  Machabees  and  Wisdom) .  But  why  does 
he  reject  as  unintelligible  the  excellent  reading  of  Alex- 
andrinus  in  2  Mach.  8,  16  (let  them  not  fear  the  chains)! 
Nor  should  he  quote  from  the  1909  ed.  of  Deissmann, 
Licht  von  Osten,  but  from  the  4th  ed.,  1923. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Die  Hirtenallegorie  im  Buche  Zacharias,  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Kremer.  Large  8vo,  114  pp.  5,70  Marks  ( Aschen- 
dorff,  Muenster  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  1930). 

It  strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  an  exegetical  luxury  to 
write  a  whole  book  on  seventeen  verses  of  Zechariah.  But 
the  two  passages  that  make  up  the  shepherd  allegory  in 
Zechariah  (XI,  4-17  and  XIII,  7-9)  have  not  only  ever 
formed  a  crux  interpretum.  but  are  also  intrinsically  of 
great  moment,  since  the  shepherd  therein  receives  as  his 
hire  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  is  ordered  by  Jahve  to  cast 
them  into  the  treasury  (?)  of  the  Temple.  Dr.  Kremer 
is  methodical  and  thorough  in  his  treatment,  dealing  first 
with  the  Jewish  interpretations  of  the  passages,  and  then 
with  the  Christian.  Taken  altogether,  their  name  is  leg¬ 
ion,  answering  the  questions:  “Is  Zechariah  speaking  of 
contemporary  history  or  of  eschatological  times?  Are  the 
passages  directly  or  only  in  some  subordinate  sense  (if 
any)  Messianic?"  For  the  “three  shepherds”  alone  (XI, 8) 
our  author  can  list  some  forty  interpretations.  He  ends 
with  a  non  liquet  verdict,  quoting  with  W.  W.  Cannon 
{Archiv  fur  Orient forschung,  1927,  146):  “On  these 
and  other  points  we  must  simply  be  content  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  unless  and  until  some  new  evidence  come  to  light." 
When  we  reflect  that  there  are  chapters  in  Daniel  that 
would  be  hardly  intelligible  if  we  had  not  got  the  books 
of  the  Machabees,  one  may  well  admit  that  the  historical 
background  of  our  shepherd  allegory  still  needs  identifica¬ 
tion.  That  the  prophet  was  here  dealing  primarily  with 
contemporary  circumstances  should  be  clear  from  the  bit- 
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tcrncss  of  his  words.  Dr.  Kremer  considers  that  the  alle¬ 
gory  was  "fulfilled”  in  O.  T.  times,  holding  the  betrayal 
of  the  Divine  Shepherd  by  Judas  for  30  pieces  of  silver 
to  be  not  a  "fulfillment”  but  a  “complement”  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  striking  kind.  He  says  it  was  the  Finger  of 
God  that  ordained  the  blood-money  of  Judas,  but  another 
name  for  “Finger  of  God”  is  Providence,  or  foresight, 
and  one  does  not  see  why  Zachariah  could  not  have  had 
as  much  "foresight”  here  as  did  Isaiah  in  the  famous  Em¬ 
manuel  prophecy.  The  German  critical  translation  of  the 
allegory  would  be  clearer  if  in  XI,  7  "fuer”  were  replaced 
by  "statt”. 

The  “historical”  application  of  the  allegory  to  Macha- 
bean  times  should  have  been  ruled  out  by  the  author  in 
view  of  recent  Septuagint  research.  In  XI,  13  the  He¬ 
brew  reading  "throw  (the  money)  to  the  potter'  is  dis¬ 
carded  too  summarily,  as  it  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  potter’s  field  (Matt.  27,7).  Nor  is  Acts  1,  19 
mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  vast  literature  systematically  pressed  into 
service,  this  book  will  prove  useful  and  stimulating  for 
research  work  on  any  or  all  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Uebungsbuch  zur  Einfuehrung  in  die  Textgeschichte 
DES  Neuen  Testamentes.  By  Dr.  H.  J.  Vogels. 
Large  8vo.  32  pp.  1 ,20  Marks.  ( Hanstein,  Bonn, 
Germany,  1928). 

In  this  little  manual  are  printed  together  select  pages 
from  N.  T.  Mss.  At  the  hands  of  Professor  Vokels  the 
selection  could  not  but  be  firstra  te,  both  as  regards  the  Mss. 
(Vatic,  Sinaitic,  Koridethi,  Cantab.,  Claramontanus, 
Augiensis,  Washington  Gospels,  Bobiensis,  Veronensis, 
Brixianus,  Fuldensis,  and  a  few  others),  and  as  regards  the 
actual  passages.  The  booklet  -wdll  happily  supplement  any 
Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  and  will  also  supply  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  good  semester  course  in  Biblical  text  criticism. 
Old-Latin  texts  are  liberally  represented,  e.  g.  two  forms 
of  the  beginning  of  Acts:  the  on^e  from  a  disputation  of 
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St.  Augustine  (reproduced  in  Prof.  Ropes’  great  edition  of 
Acts),  the  other  from  a  probably  Pseudo- Augustinian 
Epistula  ad  Catholicos  (sometimes  like  D.  but  not  in 
Ropes).  We  give  one  verse  (1,7))  from  both  texts  and 
advise  the  reader  to  compare  the  Greek. 

Ille  autem  dixit,  nemo  potest  cognoscere  tempus  quod 
pater  posuit  in  sua  potestate. 

Quibus  respondens  dixit,  non  est  uestrum  scire  tempora 
quae  pater  posuit  in  sua  potestate. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Die  Trauergebraeuche  bei  den  Israeliten.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Heinisch;  and  Die  Totenklage  im  Alten  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  the  same.  Two  numbers  (100  and  84  pp.) 
of  the  Biblische  Zeitfragen  series,  1931  (1.95  and  1.65 
Marks  respectively).  Aschendorff,  Muenster  in 
Westphalia,  Germany,  Europe. 

In  this  very  useful  series  one  is  glad  to  find  a  crisp  and 
systematic  review  of  Jewish  demonstrations  of  grief  in 
general  and  of  their  manner  of  bewailing  the  dead.  The 
author  faces  squarely  the  questions,  in  how  far  Babylon¬ 
ian  practices  may  have  influenced  the  Jews,  and  whether 
daemon-fear  was  not  all-pervading.  His  full  mastery  of 
the  vast  literature  on  the  subject  compels  our  respect,  when 
he  warns  the  reader  from  too  facile  comparisons, — 'in  the 
Sir  James  Frazer  style.  He  further  points  out  that  the 
significance  of  originally  superstitious  rites  had  in  some 
instances  been  forgotten  and  so  became  innocent,  and  also 
makes  a  distinction  between  prescriptions  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  practice  of  perverse  sons  of  Israel.  While 
the  first  booklet  is  replete  with  curious  things,  the  second 
contains  a  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  elegies  in  a  style  of 
distinct  literary  merit. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Fine  Gold  of  Newman,  by  Joseph  J.  Reilly,  Ph.D. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931.  Pp.  245. 
$2.50. 

The  author  is  certainly  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cardinal 
Newman  and  there  is  much  to  find  in  Newman’s  writings 
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to  admire,  his  vigorous  thought  and  his  facile  expression. 
Dr.  Reilly’s  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates,  ex¬ 
tracts  without  comment  from  Newman’s  writings.  It  would 
seem  that  he  would  have  done  the  reader,  as  well  as  his 
subject,  a  greater  service,  if  he  had  classified  the  excerpts 
and  so  have  arranged  them  with  some  consecution  of 
thought.  Nevertheless  the  quotations  read  well  in  any 
order,  however  often  they  change  the  subject. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  very  revealing:  it 
shows  Newman  in  his  beliefs,  his  literary  charm,  his 
prejudices.  However  much  rancor  his  change  from  the 
English  Church  to  the  Roman  caused,  it  was  most  logical. 
His  inclination  to  philosophic  realism  enabled  him  to  accept 
the  Catholic  position  and  easily  to  turn  from  the  Protestant 
view.  He  concentrated  his  gaze  upon  the  Truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  not  subject  to  change  and  hence  not  a  matter 
of  opinion;  the  Protestant  attitude  was  always  that,  while 
Truth  was  perfect  and  changed  not,  men’s  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Truth  and  their  statements  of  Truth  were 
proper  subjects  of  discussion. 

Newman’s  views  on  Miracle  are  most  admirable  and 
much  needed  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  The 
too  prevalent  notion  that  the  day  of  miracles  is  over  is 
unwittingly  the  logical  foundation  of  the  rationalistic  argu¬ 
ment  that  miracles  are  unbelievable.  The  only  logical 
ground  on  which  we  can  base  a  belief  that  God  ever  did 
work  a  miracle  on  occasion,  is  that  the  unchanging  God 
would  still  on  occasion  work  miracles.  The  only  question 
open  for  difference  of  opinion  is  concerning  the  occasion. 
Newman’s  defense  of  miracle  is  unimpeachable,  especially 
his  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  moral  purpose  as 
essential  to  the  occasion  and  hence  to  the  reality  of  a 
miracle.  God  does  not  do  stunts,  nor  lend  the  divine 
assistance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  schemes  of  designing 
evil  men. 


-M.  G.  Kyle. 
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The  Foundations  of  Bible  History,  by  John  Garstang. 

Richard  R.  Smith,  New  York,  1931.  Pp.  VII  and 
423.  $5.00. 

This  book  has  been  expected  with  great  anticipations. 
The  well  known  long  career  of  the  author  as  a  practical 
field  archaeologist,  his  service  in  Palestine  as  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities,  and  his  great  historical 
work  the  Hittites  seemed  to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  few 
scholars  properly  qualified  to  prepare  such  a  book  as  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.  Hence  great 
expectations.  In  a  preliminary  statement  in  an  address 
before  the  Victoria  Institute  (1930)  the  expectations  were 
fully  realized.  He  made  very  clear  that  the  early  history 
recorded  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  was  fully 
sustained  by  the  archaeological  evidence  as  historically 
correct,  contrary  to  the  interpretation  given  to  that  por- 
tion  of  history  by  the  current  Critical  analysis. 

In  the  volume  which  now  appears,  that  view  is  still 
maintained.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  author  (Pp. 
141-42):  “We  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  historical 
narrative  contained  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
so  far  as  it  was  derived  from  the  old  sources  J  and  E,  was 
founded  upon  fact.  Further,  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
accuracy  and  fullness  of  topographical  detail  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  parallelism  of 
certain  passages  in  the  Book  of  Judges  with  contemporary 
Egyptian  archives,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  records 
were  not  written  down  in  any  form  until  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century  B.  C.,  to  which  period  the  early  documents 
J  and  E  are  attributed,  that  is  from  300  to  500  years  after 
the  events  described. — It  would  seem  indeed  probaible 
that  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel,  soon  after  the  entry 
into  Canaan,  adopted  the  system  of  writing,  already  well 
developed  in  the  land,  and  commenced  at  any  rate  a 
series  of  sacred  archives.  The  old  text,  which  we  have 
found  in  all  other  respects  so  trustworthy,  implies  clearly 
that  Joshua  set  down  in  writing  at  Shiloh  the  description  of 
the  tribal  portions,  and  later  at  Shechem  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant  to  serve  Jehovah  which  he  made  there  with  the 
people.” 
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This  seems  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  the  reviewer  de¬ 
voutly  wishes  he  could  stop  at  this  point,  that,  indeed,  the 
author  had  stopped  with  presenting  his  abundant  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  and  the  making  of  the  statement  in  con¬ 
clusion  which  has  just  been  quoted.  That  would  have 
been  a  clear-cut  and  consistent  and  eminently  satisfactory 
piece  of  archaeological  work  even  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  might  not  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached. 

But  the  reviewer  must  deal  with  the  whole  book.  Al¬ 
though  the  archaeological  evidence  presented  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  and  so  clearly  stated  distinctly  discredited 
the  Critical  Analysis  in  its  conclusions  concerning  the 
early  history  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Joshua  and'  Judges, 
the  author  proceeds  to  state  fully  the  Critical  Analysis  of 
those  Books,  assume  it  as  correct  and  carry  it  as  baggage 
all  the  way  through  his  book  till  he  comes  to  draw  the 
final  conclusion  which  I  have  quoted.  Indeed,  he  seems 
more  concerned  to  establish  the  Analysis  in  detail  as  he 
goes  along  than  to  find  the  narratives  sustained  by  the 
archaeological  evidence.  He  has  shown  the  principle  of  the 
Analysis  incorrect  in  these  Books.  The  Analysis  cannot 
be  both  correct  in  detail  and  incorrect  in  principle.  The 
scientific  method  in  archaeology  certainly  requires  that  the 
evidence  should  be  presented  and  its  application  shown, 
without  any  special  pleading,  aside  from  the  evidence,  for 
one’s  presuppositions.  Facts  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves  in  an  archaeological  book. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  deal  of  special  pleading  in  this  book. 
The  author  accepts  and  assumes  as  unquestioned  the  early 
date  for  the  Exodus.  He  even  speaks  of  it  as  the  “Biblical 
date”,  but  does  not  tell  us  where  in  the  Bible  it  is  found. 
Now  there  is  no  objection  to  the  early  date  being  accepted 
as  the  Biblical  date, — if  the  facts  sustain  it.  The  facts 
which  he  presents  do  make  out  a  remarkably  good  case 
for  the  early  date.  But  he  ignores  a  number  of  very  im¬ 
portant  facts  which,  had  he  stated,  would  have  made  a 
mess  of  his  argument. 

The  great  power  of  Egypt  is  represented  as  still  in  con¬ 
trol  in  Palestine  during  nearly  all  the  time  covered  by  the 
Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  great  Pharaohs  ravaging 
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the  land  again  and  again,  yet  these  books  speak  only  of 
various  petty  oppressors  and  never  mention  the  Egyptians. 

Israelite  slaves  built  Pithom  and  Raamses,  and  Rameses 
II,  in  his  inscription  at  Pithom  says  he  built  that  fortress, 
and  on  his  Beisan  stele  he  says  he  built  Raamses. 

The  inscription  of  Rameses  II  on  the  tablet  of  400  years 
seems  exactly  to  parallel  the  prophecy  of  400  years 
(Gen.  15:13). 

The  Israelite  inscription  of  Merenptah,  when  interpreted 
of  a  northern  Yenoam  throws  the  geography  of  the  in¬ 
scription  into  utter  confusion,  while  interpreted  of  a 
southern  Yenoam,  is  in  exact  order  and  places  Israel  at 
Kadesh  Bamea.  Moreover  there  are  typographical  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  that  inscription  which  the  interpretation  by 
this  author  utterly  ignores. 

Dr.  Garstang  places  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  in 
Palestine  at  about  1200  B.  C.,  and  the  incoming  of  Joshua 
at  1407  and  his  death  at  1377,  yet  he  says  that  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  of  Joshua  was  to  meet  the  Canaanite 
“chariots  of  iron”! 

He  admits  that  the  great  layer  of  ashes  found  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim,  (Kirjath-sepher),  was  that  caused  by  Othniel; 
yet  in  the  debris  everything  below  that  level  was  Cana¬ 
anite  and  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  everything  above  that 
level  was  Israelite  and  of  the  Iron  Age.  This  certainly  is 
conclusive  that  Kirjath-sepher  was  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Iron  Age  and  not  200  years  before. 

Now  all  these  difficulties  are  ignored  or  obscured  by 
the  author  and  it  is  constantly  assumed  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  the  early  date  for  the  Exodus  and 
Conquest.  Any  date  may  be  accepted,  must  be  accepted, 
for  those  events  that  are  established  by  the  facts,  but  it 
must  be  able  to  satisfy  all  the  facts  and  not  a  few  selected 
ones  and  sustained  by  calling  it  the  “Biblical  date”.  In 
fact,  there  are  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties,  no  matter 
where  these  events  are  placed.  The  question  is  not  yet 
settled. 
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Much  the  same  confusion  is  found  in  references  to  the 
mysterious  tiabiru,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  minor 
inaccuracies  in  the  book.  A  place  is  described  as  1,000 
feet  by  600,  containing  one  acre  (p.  180).  Hebron  is 
said  to  be  19  miles  from  Jerusalem  (36  kilometers).  An 
army  of  40,000  (p.  304)  is  said  to  represent  a  population 
of  2,000,000  (There  is  one  fighting  man  to  five  of  popu- 
lation),  etc.,  etc. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  very  great  help  in  Historical  Geography.  The 
Bibliography  embodied  in  the  footnotes  is  most  extensive, 
in  keeping  with  the  author’s  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  the  field  of  his  work  and  the  source  material. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

A  Modern  Pilgrimage,  by  K.  G.  Budd.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Pp.  VIII  and  149.  1931.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  biography  of  Lieut.  Hankey,  a  biography  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  the  hero-worship  variety.  That  is  not  a  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  book  or  of  hero-worship,  but  simply  the 
statement  of  a  fact.  All  biography  is  hero-worship,  if  it 
is  not  iconoclasm.  In  this  case  the  hero  was  indeed  a 
brave  soldier  of  the  king  and  of  the  King  of  Kings.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  and  a  friend 
of  man,  especially  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  His 
career  was  not  one  that  could  well  be  imitated,  or  per¬ 
haps  ought  to  be  imitated,  but  is  indeed  a  great  inspira¬ 
tion  to  unselfishness  and  sympathy  with  suffering  human¬ 
ity,  more  like  that  of  the  Christ  than  are  most  of  His 
followers.  The  book  depicting  rather  than  reciting  his 
life,  is  a  great  challenge  to  better  Christian  living. 

So  much  for  the  subject  of  the  book;  the  author  of  the 
book  was  not  so  successful.  The  manifest  effort  through¬ 
out  the  book  to  present  the  life  of  Lieut.  Hankey  as  a 
vindication  of  a  rather  extreme  Modernism  in  Theology  is 
a  failure.  Such  instances  of  unselfishness  in  Christian 
living  strew  the  whole  course  of  Christian  biography 
among  the  most  orthodox  of  Christians;  only  they  lacked 
the  literary  ability  that  attracts  public  notice.  Lieut.  Han¬ 
key  is  a  great  inspiration  to  Christian*  living,  but  this 
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no  more  commends  his  liberal  theology  than  his  many 
other  eccentricities.  — M.  G.  Kyle. 

Orientalia  Christiana,  August  and  September.  1931. 
Ponti.  Institutum  Orientalium  Studiorum.  Roma. 

This  large  issue  of  Orientalia  Christiana  of  264  pages 
is  given  up  entirely  to  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Union  of  the  Coptic  Church  with  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Clement  Vlll.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  Roman 
Catholics,  but  of  wider  interest  also  in  general  Church 
history.  It  is  published  in  Italian  with  brief  Bibliography 
and  with  an  Index  of  documents  quoted. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Gli  Evangeli  in  Sinosis  a  new  study  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  Per  il  Sac.  Primo  Vannutelli.  Torino — 
Roma,  Casa  Editrice  Marietti.  1931.  Pp.  XII  and 
284,  quarto.  Fifteen  lire. 

This  is  a  remarkable  Biblical  work  of  a  remarkable 
kind.  Most  works  today  tend  to  critical  and  controver¬ 
sial  forms.  This  is  an  elaborate  and  compendious  com¬ 
parison  of  the  materials  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  set  along¬ 
side  also  of  a  similar  comparison  of  the  materials  of  Old 
Testament  books.  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  and  Kings. 

*  Isaiah,  and  Chronicles.  The  work  is  hardly  at  all  a  crit¬ 
ical  discussion,  much  less  a  dogmatic  declaration.  It  is 
rather  a  most  complete  source  book  of  what  a  comparison 
of  the  different  accounts  of  the  same  event  may  show 
in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament.  It 
presents  the  materials  from  which  any  New  Testament 
student  may  be  able  to  reach  his  own  conclusions.  The 
book  is  in  a  most  reverent  spirit  and  is  equally  helpful  to 
Protestant  and  to  Catholic  students.  We  should  always 
welcome  books  which  present  material  constructively  and 
allow  the  reader  to  do  his  own  thinking. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Portrait  of  a  Carpenter,  by  Winifred  Kirkland,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1931.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  baffling  book,  the  real  intent  of  the  author 
constantly  eludes  one.  She  has  given  a  brilliant  psycho- 
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logical  study  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  One  cannot  say.  of 
the  Christ,  for  it  is  especially  at  that  point  that  she  baf¬ 
fles  us  completely.  It  is  impossible  to  discern  whether  or 
not  she  believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ 
and  Lord;  it  is  persistently  suggested  that  she  does  not. 
and  esp^ially  that  she  does  not  believe  that  He  was  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  man.  the  foremost  of  all  men. 
but  still  no  more  than  a  man.  I  have  spoken  of  her  work 
as  a  psychological  study:  it  is  peculiarly  just  that.  She 
assumes  to  know  Him  better  than  He  knew  Himself.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  book  is  a  great  Guess.  Not,  indeed, 
a  guess  in  any  colloquial,  jocular  sense,  but  in  the  psy¬ 
chological  meaning  of  a  soul's  venture  into  the  unknown. 
According  to  the  author.  He  was  preeminently,  like  Moses 
at  the  burning  bush,  the  man  who  went  to  see  what  He 
could  see. 

As  a  portraiture  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  it  is  in  most 
respects  surpassing;  the  author  displays  the  erudition  of 
an  Edersheim  and  the  imagination  of  a  Farrar.  Few,  if 
any,  have  ever  presented  Jesus  the  man  so  entrancingly 
as  she  has  done.  If  the  reviewer  has  rightly  penetrated 
the  baffling  rhetoric,  it  is  thq^  purpose  of  the  author  so  to 
present  Jesus  the  man  and  leave  that  as  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  or  said.  She  seems  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  Jesus  did  believe  in  personality,  personality  of 
God  and  of  Himself;  that  He  believed  in  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  but  that  she  does  not;  that  He  was  a  trail-maker, 
but  made  no  atonement;  and  that  neither  she  nor  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  His  deity.  It  is  thus  a  thoroughly  modernistic 
book. 

Now  all  this  could  be  clearly  shown  by  a  few  brief 
quotations,  if  it  were  not  for  the  strange  limitation  put 
upon  the  reviewer  by  the  copyright:  ‘‘No  part  of  this 
book  may  be  reproduced  in  any  form  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.” 


M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Die  Einheit  Und  Echtheit  Der  5  Bucher  Mosis,  by 
Pastor  W.  Moeller,  Gelbstverlag  des  Bibelbundes,  Bad 
Salzuflen,  Germany.  Pp.  VIII  and  480.  15  Marks, 

bound  17:50  Marks. 

This  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  is  by  one  of  the 
leading  German  conservatives.  Pastor  Moeller  is  well- 
known  to  English  reading  Biblical  students  through  his 
work  in  the  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia. 
This  edition  of  his  Unity  and  Authenticity  of  the  five 
books  o/  Moses  of  1931  puts  in  the  hands  of  students  and 
teachers  the  latest  and  best  of  German  conservative 
thought.  There  is  a  brief  table  of  Contents,  followed  by 
a  complete  analytical  table  of  Contents.  And  there  is 
added  at  the  close  a  complete  Biblical  Index,  Index  of 
Authors,  and  Bibliography.  We  hope  to  have  at  an  early 
date  an  article  for  Bibliotheca  Sacra  from  Pastor  Moeller 
on  the  theme  of  his  book. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

As  A  Jew  Sees  Jesus,  by  Earnest  R.  Trattner.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1931.  Pp.  XII  and  232.  $2.00. 

This  is  another  book  to  tell  us  how  a  Jew  sees  Jesus: 
such  strike  a  Christian  as  being  all  very  much  alike  cind 
none  of  them  containing  anything  new.  So  much  for  the 
information  they  are  expected  to  impart.  The  one  thing 
new  in  nearly  all  such  books  is  a  new  attitude  of  Jewish 
scholars  and  thinkers  toward  consideration  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  quite  more  sympathetic  attitude.  Yet  it  is 
sympathetic  only  toward  Him  as  a  historical  character  and 
as  a  noble  personality,  but  not  at  all  a  changed  attitude 
toward  His  Messiahship.  Jewish  thinkers  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  Christian  thinkers  at  all,  except  to  fraternize 
with  other  Unitarians. 

This  book  is  delightfully  written  and  much  attention 
is  given  to  a  most  deferential,  not  to  say  worshipful,  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Jesus.  He  is  even  mentioned  as  Paul’s  “Lord 
and  Savior”,  and  is  called  a  Man  with  a  capital  M.  The 
author’s  ideas,  that  only  modern  scholarship  discovered 
the  apocalyptic  element  in  Jesus’  teaching  (Math.  24,  for 
example),  that  the  Gospels  had  a  dogmatic  incentive  rather 
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than  historical,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  no 
sermon  at  all,  but  a  parrot-like  rehash  of  rabbinical  wis¬ 
dom,  give  an  insight  into  his  evaluation  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  Jesus  made  to  religious  literature.  Next  to 
Rabbi  Silver  the  author  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
of  such  writers. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Historical  Background  of  Early  Methodist  En¬ 
thusiasm,  by  Umphrey  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1931.  Pp.  176.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  remarkably  informing  historical  survey.  The 
sources  are  quoted  in  the  original  words;  the  book  becomes 
thus  far  a  source  book,  though,  of  course,  one  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  author  for  the  selection  of  things  to 
quote.  Even  so,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  reach  his  own 
conclusions  with  tolerable  security.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  author  pursues  no  argumentation  himself.  More¬ 
over  his  argument  is  so  gently  expressed  and  tends  with 
all  the  weight  he  can  give  it  to  discredit  methodist  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  indeed  “enthusiasm"  in  religion  generally. 
Those  who  have  no  religion  will  go  right  with  this  line  of 
argument;  those  who  have  any  religion,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  Christian  religion,  will  be  very  reluctant  to  follow. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  whether  the  author  is  a 
man  of  Christian  faith  or  not.  If  he  is,  he  seems  to  have 
laid  away  his  faith  in  a  napkin  until  he  got  through  with 
this  discussion.  The  book  certainly  collates  a  great  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  emotional  in  religion, 
“enthusiasm”  as  he  describes  it  by  this  psychological  term. 
Whether  or  not  emotion  is  to  have  any  place  in  religion, 
the  author  certainly  does  not  permit  it  to  have  any  place  in 
this  book.  It  is  a  dispassionate,  absolutely  cold  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  from  without. 

The  question  which  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mind 
of  Christian  faith  is.  Can  this  question  be  discussed  from 
without?  There  is  a  saying  of  our  Lord  which  would  be 
difficult  for  this  author  to  bring  into  his  discussion;  “If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  This 
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certainly  presents  the  idea  that  those  who  speak  from 
within  have  a  knowledge  of  religion  which  those  cannot 
know  who  only  speak  from  without.  Would  not  that  be 
largely  true  also  of  one  who  deliberately  puts  himself 
without  in  order  to  discuss  this  question? 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Das  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Alten  Orients,  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  Pastor  and  Professor  of  Theol¬ 
ogy  at  Leipzig.  Fourth  (German)  completely  re¬ 
vised  edition.  293  illustrations,  3  maps,  Hebrew  and 
German  indices  of  subjects.  J.  S.  Heinrichsche  Buch- 
handlung,  Leipzig,  Germany,  1930.  Pp.  851.  42 

Marks,  bound. 

With  this  new  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  the  Ancient  Orient  (ATAO)  the  life-work  of 
A.  Jeremias  is  once  more  presented  as  a  whole,  the  Hand¬ 
book  of  the  Ancient  Oriental  Culture  (HAOG),  which 
had  grown  from  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  second 
edition  of  ATAO,  having  already  appeared  in  a  second 
revised  edition  in  1929  (Publishers:  De  Gruyter  and  Co., 
Berlin).  This  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  ATAO,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  made  up  beautifully,  offers  again  the  bril¬ 
liant  fundamental  idea  of  Dr.  Jeremias  in  very  impressive 
fashion  and  clearer  form.  In  the  past  the  Scriptures  have 
been  read  and  interpreted  with  the  eyes  of  the  West, 
from  the  standpoint  of  occidental,  critical  rationalism. 
But  they  must  be  read  and  interpreted  “in  the  Light  of 
the  Ancient  Orient”  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  (Baby¬ 
lonian)  "Ancient  Oriental  Culture”.  The  thinking  and 
style  of  this  Geisteskultur  is  mythical,  symbolical  and 
heroic,  upon  the  basis  of  a  definite  cosmic  view  of  the 
world  and  a  corresponding  expectation  of  salvation  and 
of  a  saviour.  From  this  oriental  perspective  the  O.  T. 
conceptions  are  to  be  understood:  as  a  “historically  med¬ 
iated  revelation”  of  “eternal  truth  in  the  gay  cloak  of 
oriental  speech.”  In  this  excellent  revision,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  chapters  are  substantially 
enlarged.  The  illustrating  material  from  the  monuments 
has  also  been  increased  considerably  and  is  now  also  ar- 
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ranged  much  better.  The  very  valuable  appendix  of  the 
various  indices  has  very  carefully  elaborated  towards  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Biblical  Symbolics. 

Werner  Petersmann. 

Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  Evangelish-Lutherisch- 
EN  Kirche,  Edited  by  the  German  Evangelical 
Church-Council  in  the  anniversary  year  of  the  Augus- 
burg  Confession.  1930.  Two  volumes:  pp.  1,218. 
Bound.  20  Marks.  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  Goet¬ 
tingen.  Germany. 

This  excellent,  official  as  well  as  scientific,  re-edition  of 
the  Evangelical-Lutheran  symbolical  books  by  a  committee 
of  well  known  professors  (Lietzmann,  Bornkamm.  Wolf, 
Hoppe,  Volz,  Althaus)  is  perhaps  the  best  fruit  of  the 
1930  centenary  of  the  Reformation  for  the  departments 
of  History  of  Doctrine  and  Symbolics.  It  replaces  the 
older  editions  of  Walch  ( Christliches  Concordienbuch, 
Jena,  1750)  and  Mueller  (12th  edition.  1928),  offering, 
however,  the  page-numbers  of  these  books  in  the  margin. 
The  Latin  and  German  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  col¬ 
umns.  The  historical  introduction  is  a  masterpiece  of 
condensation,  as  are  the  many  footnotes  which  represent 
almost  a  real,  short  “commentary”.  One  must  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  such  a  “scholarly”  edition  the  German  texts 
are  not  reprinted  in  their  original  historical  spelling  but 
are  modernized,  although  their  phonetical  substance  has 
been  conserved.  And  why  should  a  book  of  this  kind 
encourage  the  indifference  to  the  “creeds”  by  again  se¬ 
lecting  such  a  small  type?  Many  a  theologian,  I  am  sure, 
would  prefer  to  give  the  additional  dollar  to  the  book¬ 
seller  at  once  than  carry  it  to  the  optician  later  on. 

Werner  Petersmann. 

Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testaments,  by  Prof.  Fr. 
Torm,  Th.D.  Pp.  248.  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht, 
Goettingen.  1930. 

In  this  very  readable  book,  which  ought  to  interest 
every  Christian  minister  who  aims  to  proclaim  the  truths 
revealed  in  God's  Word,  Professor  Torm  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Copenhagen  presents  the  task  of  hermeneutics,  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  form  of  the  text  (language  and 
style),  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  offered  by  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  text,  and  finally  a  history  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation. 

In  the  first  section  Dr.  Torm  points  out  as  self-evident 
that  a  true  interpretation  of  a  text  requires  sympathetic 
understanding,  but  he  also  insists  that  this  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  careful,  patient,  philological  exegesis. 

The  second  section  offers,  besides  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  present  understanding  of  N.  T.  Greek,  many 
important  illustrations  of  basic  N.  T.  terms  and  a  number 
of  valuable  rules  which  govern  the  N.  T.  usage. 

Although  fully  recognizing  the  problems  of  literary  crit¬ 
icism,  the  author  successfully  defends  the  peculiar  value 
of  Biblical  writings  in  the  third  section.  Over  against  the 
modern  emphasis  on  parallels  or  supposed  parallels  of 
N.  T.  concepts  and  institutions  in  other  religions  as  sourc¬ 
es  of  the  N.  T.,  he  demonstrates  the  primary  importance 
of  the  N.  T.  facts  themselves. 

In  the  final  section  of  his  book  Prof.  Torm  discusses 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  preaching  and  teaching.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  in  this  connection  how  some  of  the  most 
ancient  ways  of  Biblical  interpretation,  as  for  instance 
the  allegorical  and  the  typological  methods,  are  still  found 
in  certain  types  of  present-day  preaching. 

Next  to  its  direct  challenge  of  a  careful,  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure  in  one’s  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  book 
is  important  for  its  very  numerous  references  to  relevant 
works,  offering  therewith  a  very  extensive  bibliography 
of  continental  as  well  as  American  books. 

—Manfred  Manrodt. 

Das  Johannesevangelium.  German  translation  and  com¬ 
mentary,  by  Dr.  Fritz  Tillmann.  4th  ed.  revised, 
xii,  351  pp.  Large  8vo.  11,80  Marks;^ — bound  14,30 
Marks  (Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany,  1931). 

With  its  heights  and  depths,  this  crowning  Gospel  sets 
a  mighty  task  to  all  who  would  comment  on  it.  Professor 
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Tillmann  is  an  exegete  equally  versed  in  theology  and  in 
homiletics.  His  45  pages  of  introduction  are  in  every 
respect  well  weighed,  but  without  any  textual  notes;  while 
in  the  commentary  one  forgets  him,  being  brought  to  the 
feet  of  the  Disciple  and  to  the  Feet  of  his  Lord.  The 
division  of  the  Gospel  is  excellent:  Part  1,  chaps.  2-12, 
“The  Light  shineth  in  the  darkness,”  with  five  divisions, 
each  corresponding  to  a  visit  of  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem; 
Part  II,  chaps.  13-17,  “Those  who  received  Him”;  Part 
III,  chaps.  18-20,  “The  Son  of  Man  must  be  exalted.” 
Hence  our  author  may  well  call  the  Logos-prologue  the 
beacon-light  of  the  Divinity,  illumining  all  the  turmoil  and 
stress  of  Christ’s  life  and  death.  He  considers,  however, 
that  St.  John,  who  first  wrote  the  Gospel  in  Aramaic,  only 
inserted  the  term  Logos  into  the  Prologue  when  working 
out  the  Greek  translation  at  Ephesus.  It  was  meant  to 
afford  a  means  of  rapprochement  to  the  Hellenistic  peo¬ 
ples,  to  bring  them  to  the  Logos  par  excellence.  Our 
author  is  good  on  the  vexed  problem  of  John  the  Presby¬ 
ter,  duly  quoting  Dom  Chapman.  But  he  should  have 
quoted  too  the  latter’s  illuminating  article:  Names  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  {Journ.  Theol.  Stud.,  1928,  16-23).  Three 
names  are  suppressed  in  the  gospel:  Mary,  Mother  of 
Christ,  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and  John  himself; 
that  is  to  say,  the  author  and  two  persons  very  intimately 
connected  with  him.  But  apart  from  this  modest  reticence 
in  the  narrative,  John  must  have  put  his  name  in  the  title. 
Dom  Chapman  also  points  out  that  Peter  is  always  asso¬ 
ciated  with  John,  whenever  the  latter  is  mentioned  in  Acts. 
Will  not  John  likewise  be  the  “other  disciple”  so  fre¬ 
quently  associated  with  Simon  Peter  in  the  4th  Gospel?— 
Prof.  Tillmann  is  no  doubt  right  in  advocating  the  trans¬ 
position  of  chapters  4  and  5.  This  makes  6:1  so  much 
easier  and  is  otherwise  advantageous.  The  defence  of 
the  historicity  of  Christ’s  raising  of  Lazarus  is  also  good; 
it  being  pointed  out  that  John  says  the  Jews  wished  to 
murder  Lazarus  later,  and  this  may  have  led  the  synoptics 
to  be  silent  for  his  sake  and  that  of  his  sisters.  Christ’s 
discourse  at  the  Last  Supper  is  beautifully  dealt  with. 
Prof.  Tillmann  has  not  seen,  or  has  ignored,  Albright’s 
evidence  for  reading  in  17:22:  “Father,  whatever  Thou 
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hast  given  to  me,  I  have  given  to  them”  (see  Harv.  Theol. 
Review,  1923,  188f).  Had  he  read  on  to  p.  193f,  he 
would  not  say  that  Aenon  by  Salim  has  not  been  iden¬ 
tified.  The  note  on  the  Zacharias  quotation  in  John  19:37 
is  superficial.  But  apart  from  such  minor  defects  of  exe¬ 
gesis,  the  commentary  remains  a  distinct  success;  it  will 
help  many  seekers  for  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 
and  will  prove  inspiring  for  preachers. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

PsALMi  Cum  Odis  edidit  A.  Rahlfs  {Septuaginta  Societ- 
atis  Scientiarum  Gottingensis,  X,  1 ) .  Large  8vo. 
176  pp.  15,40  Marks.  1931.  (Vandenhoeck  and 
Ruprecht,  Gottingen,  Germany). 

The  Goettingen  LXX  Society  was  founded  in  1908^ — 
the  same  year  as  the  Roman  Commission  for  Revision  of 
the  Vulgate — ^and  after  issuing  Ruth  and  Genesis  (see 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1927,  108ff),  now  lays  the  first  half  of 
the  Psalter  before  us.  To  be  more  precise,  we  have  here 
a  critical  Greek  text  of  Pss.  1  to  58  together  with  a 
lengthy  introduction  (80  pp.).  This  edition  supersedes 
Swete’s  all  along  the  line;  and  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  quite 
a  number  of  years  before  the  Cambridge  LXX  brings  out 
the  Psalms,  we  are  doubly  grateful  for  Professor  Rahlfs* 
edition.  This  scholar  brought  out  as  long  ago  as  1907 
a  substantial  study,  Der  Text  des  Septuaginta — Psalters, 
(256  pp.),  and  now  we  have  his  dernier  mot,  with  all  par¬ 
ticulars  trued  up  judiciously.  Only  concerning  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Latifi  psalters  used  by  St.  Augustine  will  one 
perhaps  legitimately  entertain  a  doubt  or  two.  The  Greek 
MSS.  and  the  versions  form  trials  in  so  neat  a  way,  on 
Prof.  Rahlfs’  showing,  that  we  cannot  resist  visualizing 
them  as  follows: 

Types  of  Text 
I 

I  I  I 

Lower-Egypt  Upper-Egypt  Western  Text 

{1.  Vaticanus  fl.  Papyrus  U  fl.  Verona  R( Greek) 

2,  Sinaiticus  •  2.  Pap.  fragm.  2013-12.  Verona  R( Latin) 
3.  Bohairic  version  3.  Sahidic  version  3.  Latin  G 

[  (St.  Germain) 
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Types  of  Rescension 

III 


Origen 

1.  Greek  frag.  2005 
-  2.  Milan  Palimpsest 
3.  Psalt.  Gall.  &  Vulg 


Lucian 


Minor  Lucianic 


1.  Some  100  MSS.  fl.  Alexandrinus 

-  2.  Citations  by  -1 2.  Cod.  1219 

Theodorct.  [3.  Cod.  regin.  55 

3.  Syriac  (P.  of  Tello) 


Wc  find  here  old  things  and  new,  and  old  friends  in 
new  surroundings.  The  new  apparatus  criticus  is  deserving  of 
very  high  praise;  in  the  text  of  the  psalms  there  is  a  mis¬ 
print  ( ps.  1 0,  5 ) .  The  print  of  the  psalms  is  larger  and 
bolder  than  that  of  Swete.  In  the  title  to  ps.  29  (LXX) 
the  new  editor  has  not  noticed  that  its  middle  part,  which 
Lucian  rightly  puts  first,  really  forms  the  subscription  to 
the  preceding  psalm.  See  the  Armenian  version,  which 
Prof.  Rahlfs  has  ignored. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


On  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple.  Judaism  after  Our 
Lord’s  Time.  By  Joseph  Bonsirven.  Authorized 
Translation  from  the  French.  Crown  8vo.  290  pp. 
6  shill.  1931.  (Burns,  Oates  and  Washbourne,  43 
Newgate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  1,  England). 

This  interesting  volume,  published  in  the  original  French 
in  1928,  is  well  abreast  of  the  times,  both  in  its  use  of 
sources  and  in  the  story  it  has  to  tell.  The  author  seems 
to  move  as  freely  about  Jewish  “Liturgy”,  the  Talmud,  and 
later  rabbinic  works,  as  when  quoting  the  Bible.  A  long 
historical  introduction  sketches  the  fate  of  Jewry  since 
70  A.  D.  As  a  history  it  is  naturally  too  short,  but  the 
pages  serve  their  purpose  as  background  for  a  volume  on 
“Judaism”,  on  the  religious  tenets,  the  moral  practice,  the 
Kabbala,  and  the  “Messianic”  outlook  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  One  needs  to  read  this  book  to  realize  how  very 
little  most  Christians  know  on  these  subjects. 

Our  Christian  author  is  at  pains  to  set  forth  the  nobler 
aspects  of  Judaism  at  their  full  worth,  but  also  reveals 
its  weak  sides,  and  institutes  many  a  thoughtful  compari¬ 
son  with  Christianity.  On  a  number  of  questions,  e.  g., 
the  Jewish  attitude  toward  non-Jews,  the  teaching  of  the 
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rabbis  is  very  diverse,  even  contradictory;  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  which  view  is  predominant.  Thus  some 
rabbinic  texts  say  that  the  alms  of  the  Gentiles  can  blot 
out  their  faults:  others  say  that  God  destines  all  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  for  Gehenna.  Concerning  Jesus,  again.  “Montefiore, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  pushes  his  respect  and 
admiration  so  far  as  to  seem  almost  to  deny  his  Judaism. 
....  On  the  whole,  however^  the  conservative  rabbis  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus”  (p.  72f).  Again  Jewry 
has,  in  regard  of  its  very  vocation,  two  appeurently  con¬ 
tradictory  characteristics;  universality  and  exclusiveness. 
On  the  former  their  prayer  should  be  noted:  “Enlighten 
all  those  who  call  themselves  by  thy  name,  and  make 
them  to  understand  that  when  the  gates  of  the  Temple 
of  old  were  closed,  the  gates  of  the  world  opened  before 
them,  that  thy  kingdom  might  spread  over  all  the  earth 
and  thy  people  might  embrace  all  peoples.”  Israel  is  “the 
jewel  of  humanity,  the  heart  that  quickens  it.”  Israel 
must  have  merited  by  some  ethnic  fitness  to  be  the  people 
of  the  Torah  and  the  “Neuua,”  of  the  pure  doctrine  of 
monotheism  .  The  Jew  is  the  product  of  tradition  and  law; 
and  even  when  he  becomes  irreligious,  he  determines  to 
remain  a  Jew  owing  to  a  psychological  and  historical  fac¬ 
tor,  to  faith  in  the  future  and  to  an  instinctive  love  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  pity  of  it,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
know  the  time  of  their  visitation!  The  translator  has  not 
always  worked  quite  satisfactorily:  “earth-to-earth  real¬ 
ism”  (p.  65)  is  unpleasantly  literal;  so  too  “in  every  fash¬ 
ion  equally”  (p.  279).  We  strongly  suspect  that  “inad¬ 
missible”  (p.  66)  stands  for  the  French  “inamissible,”  i.  e., 
“that  cannot  be  lost.” 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Geological  Ages  Hoax,  by  George  McCready 
Price.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York, 
1931.  Pp.  126,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  just  what  its  title  would  seem  to  indicate, 
a  somewhat  sarcastic  arraignment  of  the  current  geological 
theory.  The  author  makes  very  clear  that  he  does  not 
accept  this  current  theory  and  that,  in  fact,  there  are  some 
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very  important  facts  for  which  the  theory  does  not  ac¬ 
count,  a  difficulty  which  exists  in  some  degree  in  every 
one  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  may  mean  that  the  science 
has  gone  completely  astray,  or  it  may  only  mean  that  it 
is  as  yet  not  at  all  completely  worked  out. 

This  book  is  not  complete  in  itself;  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  it  fully  and  incorporate  all  its  allusions  with¬ 
out  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  author  has  written  on 
catastrophism  elsewhere.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
justice  to  Professor  Price  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable 
those  who  read  the  review  of  his  book  to  know  exactly 
its  character  and  method.  Most  readers  will  agree  that 
there  has  been  a  great  catastrophe  of  which  we  have  a 
written  account  only  in  the  Bible.  He,  however,  goes 
beyond  that  account  to  claim  that  this  catastrophe,  the 
Flood,  accounts  for  the  various  strata  in  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  which  have  by  others  and  currently  been  interpreted 
as  the  Ages  of  Geology.  These  “Ages”  he  utterly  repud¬ 
iates  and  yet  he  does  seem  clearly  to  admit  that  there 
was  an  ancient  world  before  the  catastrophe.  It  is  in  that 
ancient  world  that  the  “Ages”  are  commonly  believed  to 
have  had  place.  He  also  utterly,  and  with  much  vehe¬ 
mence  and  sarcasm,  rejects  the  idea  that  there  are  “ex¬ 
tinct  species”,  yet  he  says  (p.  12f):  “This  one  Ante¬ 
diluvian  Age  is  now  an  established  fact.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  a  marvellously  mild  and  uniform  climate,  by  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  vegetation,  by  huge  numbers  of  animals  many 
of  which  are  unknown  to  our  modern  forests  and  plains 
and  oceans.” 

One  difficulty  manifest  in  his  argument  seems  funda¬ 
mental  and  weakens,  if  it  does  not  vitiate,  his  logic.  How¬ 
ever  many  or  few  of  the  strata  exist  in  any .  one  place, 
they  always  exist  in  the  same  order  or  the  reverse.  This 
fact,  which  he  seems  to  recognize  fully,  certainly 
requires  a  time  element  in  the  laying  down  of  these  strata, 
yet  the  repudiation  of  this  time  element  seems  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  argument. 

Professor  Price  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  Biblical  record,  has  a  very  complete  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  facts  known  to  the  science  of  Geology  and 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  science  and  presents 
his  views  in  an  interesting  way. 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 

• 

Stewardship  Parables  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  Rosewell  C. 
Long,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Stewardship  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  and  retiring  President  of 
the  United  Stewardship  Council,  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada. 

This  book  is  a  timely  presentation  of  the  teachings  of 
six  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  which  embody  the  principles 
of  Christian  stewardship.  In  its  preparation  the  author 
has  made  use  of  a  large  number  of  sources.  It  is  written 
in  a  plain  but  forceful  style.  Gripping  illustrations  are 
abundant  throughout,  many  of  them  anecdotes  from  the 
experiences  of  great  Christian  men.  The  value  of  the 
book  lies  not  only  in  the  faithful  interpretation  of  these 
parables,  but  in  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  application  of 
their  teachings. 

The  author,  in  his  interpretation  and  in  his  application 
of  the  teachings  of  these  parables  of  Jesus,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  spirit  of  the  laws  which  Christ  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  underlies  their  teachings.  In  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  which  deals  with  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
under  the  caption  ‘Stewardship  in  the  Social  Order’,  the 
key-word  is  “contribution";  contribution  as  the  end  of 
legitimate  acquisition,  and  as  opposed  to  acquisition  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Indeed,  the  principle  involved  in  contribu¬ 
tion  is  prominent  throughout  the  book,  expressed  positively 
in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  or  negatively  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  and  is  to  be  detected  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  some  of  the  prominent  thoughts  of  the 
book; — 

The  contribution  of  ourselves  and  of  our  means  to  the 
welfare  of  needy  humanity;  the  devotion  of  our  talents, 
capabilities,  and  capacities  to  the  service  of  God  Who  in¬ 
vested  them  in  us,  and  to  the  service  of  man  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  share  in  their  benefits;  the  conservation  of  time 
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for  the  improvement  of  ourselves  and  of  others,  for  the 
maintenance  continually  of  a  condition  of  readiness  for 
any  and  all  emergencies;  the  conquest  of  covetousness  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  world  of  men;  the  recognition  of 
God  as  our  Benefactor,  and  of  man  as  our  beneficiary; 
the  engagement  in  sacrificial  service  in  God’s  vineyard, 
seeking  to  minister,  and  not  to  be  ministered  unto;  the 
intelligent  pursuit  of  a  life  for  God,  having  counted  the 
cost,  and  evaluated  such  a  life  to  be  worthy  of  the  sacri^ 
fice  of  all. 

The  effect  of  reading  the  book  is  a  heart  sensation  of 
the  challenge  to  a  life  of  greater  service  to  God  and  man, 
of  the  necessity  of  the  deepening  and  strengthening  of  the 
motivating  force  of  the  Christ  love  in  our  hearts,  of  the 
need  of  a  more  intimate,  personal  understanding  of,  an 
interest  in,  the  needs  and  problems  of  our  fellow  men, 
and  of  the  imperative  duty  of  widening  and  intensifying 
our  Christian  activities. 

There  are  those  who  have  favorite  books  which  they 
read  periodically,  and  which,  whenever  read,  bring  stim> 
ulation  and  refreshment  to  the  reader.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  reviewer,  ’’Stewardship  Parables  of  Jesus”  might  well 
be  included  in  such  a  list. 


Fred  L.  Reeves. 


